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Art. XLVII.—The Food of Plants.—No. II. 
[Continued from page 27.] 


The remarks which I design to offer on this subject 
will perhaps be better understood, by explaining briefly 
the process of vegetable nutrition. 

The seeds of plants, like the eggs of birds, contain 
the food adapted to the wants, and essential to the de- 
velopement of the offspring. The cotyledones, or 
lobes, furnish the matter which composes the primary 
roots and leaves of the young seedling plant ; and 
which, during the fruit period of its growth, requires 
nothing from the soil but air and water, These last, 
with heat, are as necessary to the germination of the 
seed as they are to the growth of the plant. Under 
their combined influence, the roots are first protruded, 
and soon commence their office of collecting food from 
the earth ; the stem next rises to the surface, and the 
seminal leaves are expanded. The young bird is now 
hatched: the plant is now furnished with the means of 
supplying its own wants. The roots draw sustenance 
from the soil, and the leaves elaborate and convert it 
into vegetable nutrition. Divested of either of these 
organs, the plant dies. This is often verified in the 
effects of frost, and in the depredations of insects. The 
small febrils, or roots, abound with sponge like sub- 
stances, which absorb moisture from the soil, holding 
in solution animal and vegetable matters, the proper 
food of the plant.* This is propelled through the ves- 
sels of the sap wood to the leaves. Here air and light 
exercise their offices, and the structure of the leaves is 
wonderfully adapted to facilitate the influence of those 
agents. They are furnished with innumerable pores, 
in most eases a single leaf containing more than fifty 
thousand. Here the sap is changed from a limpid se- 
mi-transparent to a colored mucilaginous fluid, which 
is now denominated elaborated sap, vegetable blood, 
or prepared juices. ‘This is distributed throughout the 
system, by another system of vessels, nourishes the 
fruit or seed, enlarges and extends the stems and roots, 
and ultimately pertects the plant. The descent of this 
prepared sap is through the inner bark ; we gg ps 
it deposits annual circles of wood and bark, and pro- 
duces new branches, roots, leaves, and buds. 

These laws of vegetation explain the processes of 
grafting, budding, layering, ring-barking, girdling, &c. 





* Febri mouths of Plants.—The earth, correctly 
cui oe wai § what the stomach is to the 
animal: the laboratory wherein the food is prepared for 
entering the circulating system. In the anima! the pro- 
cess ig termed digestion; in the ve etable nutrition. 
The Jacteals in the onc case, and the fibrils in the other, 
select and take up such of this digested food as is adapt- 
ed to the nourishment and Fg © cele tupein 

i m organs. © assis supplyin 
eee gate ome this food for his vegetable family, is the 
province of the skilful husbandman. 








In the first, the inner bark of the scion is made to come 
in contact with the inner bark of the stock, and the 
two become united by the free passage of the sap from 
the one to the other, and the formation of connects 
ing wood and bark. At the time of budding, the tree 
must be growing, and the bark peel freely. The stock 
is then covered with the prepared sap, denominated 
cambium, in a partially indurated state ; the ligature 
presses the bud into this, where it unites with the new 
formation of wood. In layers the descent of the pre- 
pared juices is prevented by the cut made upon the 
buried branch, or the structure caused by bending, and 
the nutriment, thus prevented from descending further 
at least in part, is thrown out in the form of roots. 
Ring-barking in like manner, prevents the descent of 
the alimentary juices, which, being thus confined to the 
branch, cade in it an unusual growth, and produce fruit 
buds. Girdling, through the bark mercly, is like ring- 
barking. It prevents the descent of the sap until the lips 
of the wood become united, and the tree lives and grows. 
Thus the entire bark of the stock of an apple tree may’ 
be carefully stripped off at mid summer, without pre- 
judice to the tree ; because at this season the new for- 
mation has become so indurated and advanced as to 
furnish protection to the stock and circulation to the 
sap. But if the axe passes through the sap-wood, the 
sap is prevented from ascending, and the tree dies, 
The processes of grafting, buding, and layering, are 
generally successful in proportion to the vigor of 
growth of the plant upon which they are pers 
formed, 


From this view of the process of vegetable deve- 
lopement, it is evident, that the soil is the-great store 
house af vegetable nutrition, and that the roots are the 
principal conductors of this food to plants. It is equal- 
ly apparent, that this vegetable food must be reduced 
to a fluid or aeriform state to fit it for the delicate or- 
gans of vegetable nutrition. The fertility of a soil is 
not always to be determined, therefore, by the quanti- 
ty of vegetable mould found in it. Chemical and me- 
chanical causes may retard its decomposition. Among 
those may be instanced, an excess of sand, clay or ve- 
getable matter, or other mechanical defects of the soil ; 
ihe want of water, or its superabundance, both of which 
retatd putrefaction; the want of heat; the presence 
of chemical compounds prejudicial to vegetation, &c. 


The question here presents itself, by what means 
can art best facilitate the operations of nature—or, how 
can the cultivator best procure and increase the fertility 
of his soil? I propose, as leisure shal! permit, to fur- 


uish an answer to this inquiry, under the heads of ma- 
auring, pulverizing or tilling, draining, ridging, altera- 
ion of soils, rotation of crops, watering, barning, and 
specific manures. 





Albany, Feb. 18, 1830: 
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{For the N. York Farmer.] 


Arr. XLVIII.—Wnison’s Ornituotoey.—The Ro- 


bin and the Blue Bird. {Continued from page 32. ] 


A sentiment of Wilson’s in my last extract, deserves 
to be repeated: ‘It is highly honourable to the charac- 
ter of birds, that those who have paid the most minute 
attention to their manners, are uniformly their advo- 
cates and admirers.” 

In this part of the State of New-York, no bird is 
better known, or more welcome in spring than the 
Robin. He is the herald of a finer season, of spring- 
ing flowers, and of the most pleasing recollections of 
other years; and though his note is not so varied as 
some of his cogeners, none has more clearness or 
sweetness. 

The principal food of this bird, according to Wilson, 
is berries, worms, and caterpillars. 1 prefer a new 
arrangement of this bill of fare, however, as the Robin 
sings for us nearly two months before he receives any 
payment in fruit, and in the mean time has been pro- 
tecting the garden from worms, and the trees from cat- 
erpillars. Let us therefore say worms, caterpillars, 
and some berries as a dessert. 

At harvest, a pair of those birds, built their nest in 
my garden, among the thick branches and foliage that 
cover the summer house. Reclined on the seats, with- 
in a few feet of them, I could well observe the food 
that they brought for their young, and have no recol- 
lection of any thing but insects, though the old birds 
would occasionally stray down to the currant bushes. 
What they took, I considered small pay for their ser- 
vices. 

“The Robin,” says Wilson, “is one of our earliest 
songsters ; even while snow dapples the fields, some 
few will mount a post or stake of the fence, and make 
short and frequent attempts at their song. Early in 
April, they are only to be seen in pairs, and deliver 
their notes with great earnestness from the top of some 
tree detached from the woods. This song is no bad 
imitation of the notes of the thrush or thrasher; but if 
deficient in point of execution, he possesses more sim- 


so early as the middle of February, if the weather be 
open, he usually makes his appearance about his old 
haunts, the barn, orchard, and fence posts. Storms 
and deep snows sometimes succeeding, he disappears 
for a time ; but about the middle of March is again 
seen, accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in the 
garden, or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle of 
some generations of his ancestors.” ‘When he first 
begins his amours, says a curious and correct observer, 
it is pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude to 
please and to secure the favour of his beloved femule. 
He uses the tenderest expressions, sits close by her, 
caresses and sings to her his most endearing songs. 
When seated together, if he espies an insect delicious 
to her taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, spreads 
his wing over her, and puts it into her mouth.”* —[Let- 
ier from Wm. Bartram to A. Wilson. ] 

“They raise two and sometimer three broods ina 
season ; the male taking the youngest under his par- 
ticular care while the female is again sitting. T'heir 
principal food are insects, particularly large beetles, 
and others of the coleopterous kinds that lurk among 
old dead and decaying trees. Spiders are also a fa- 
vourite repast with them. 

“The usual spring and summer song of the Blue- 
Bird isa soft, agreeable, and oft repeated warble, ut- 
tered with open quivering wings, and is extremely 
pleasing. Heis of a mild and peaceful disposition, 
seldom fighting or quarrelling with other birds. His 
society is courted by the inhabitants of the country, 
and few farmers neglect to provide for him, in some 
suitable place, a snug little summer house, ready fitted 
and rent-free. For this he more than sufficiently re- 
pays them by the cheerfulness of his song, and the 
multitude of injurious insects which he daily destroys.” 

I would therefore particularly enjoin it on those who 
wish the music and servicee of this fine bird, and whe 
have not already prepared hima tenement, to set 
about it “‘with all convenient speed,” taking care not 
to make the entrance so large that stronger birds may 
dispossess him. 





( To be Continued.) 

















plicity ; and makes up in zeal what he wants in talent ; 
so that the notes of the Robin, in spring, are univer- 
sally known, and as universally beloved. 

“The Robin inhabits the whole of North America 
from Hudson’s bay to Nootka sound, and as far south 
as Georgia, though they rarely breed on this side of 
the mountains farther south than Virginia. 

“] know of no native bird which is so often domes- 
ticated, agrees better with confinement, or sings in 
that state more agreeably than the Robin. They gen- 
erally suffer severely in moulting, yet often live to a 
considerable age.—The morning is their favourite 
time for song. In passing through the streets of our 
large cities, on Sunday, in the months of April and 
May, a little afier day-break, the general silence which 
usually prevails at that hour, will enable you to distin- 
guish every house where one of these songsters resides, 
as he makes it then ring with his music.” 

THE BLUE BIRD. 


‘The pleasing manners and sociable disposition of 
this little bird entitle him to particular notice. As one 

















of the first messengers of spring, bringing the charm- 
ing tidings to our very doors, he bears his own recom- 
mendation always along with him, and meets with a 
hearty welcome from every body. 


Dryden, 





[From the American Farmer.] 
XLIX.—On the Management of Vicious 
Horses. 
It is extraordinary, Mr. Editor, how few, how very 
few there are, among the thousands who have the 
management of this useful animal, who ever dream of 
consulting his temper or disposition, in endeavouring 


ART. 





* Another noble bird, though a practical polygamist, 
shews as much generosity, theugh not such fondness of 
manners. One of our oldest English Poets, has re- 
marked this singular trait of character, and eays 
He flew down fro the beme 

For it was day, and eke the hennes all; 

And with a chuck began hem for to call 

For he had found a corne lay in the yarde. 
Again, 
He ehucked whan he had a corne yfound 
And to him than ran his wives all. 

CHAUCER. 


Or in the more modern, dut less exact language of 





If spurning up the greund, he found a corn 





*Thoygh generally accounted a bird of passage, yet 





The tribute in his bill to her was borne. 
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to cure him of bad habits, or who ever think of apply- | the near horse,) he planted his cracker in Tom's flank, 
ing any other remedy for such habits, (whether natural | upon which Tom “‘let split” and came within an ace 
or acquired,) than the universal “cure all,” a whip. of planting Cuffee for good. From this time forward, 
Ifhe kick, whip him, and if he does not break your car- | they never came together without a battle. Ina week 
riage, or your neck this time, he may not possibly the | Tom staked, and though Cuffee dealt him “long oats”’ 
next. If he incline to run away, whip him, and if; with a liberal hand, and had actually “tablished a 
your bit be a twisted bar, or a Turkish curb, he may| ram” the more he “put on the string” the more Tom 
find time to kick as well as run. If he stand and, wouldn’t go, and as the four legged brute turned out 
won't move a peg, whip him, or should that fail, make | the more obstinate of the two, Cuffee was obliged to 
a fire under his belly, and you may learn, (if he does} give it up as a badish sort of a job; in short, the horse 
not lie down and smother it,) how much roasting par-| was ruined, he made slivers of every thing he was 
ticular breeds or tempers will stand; and so on through | hitched to, and getting (under the hands of the various 
the whole catalogue, be the fault what it may, the | doctors, who‘administered the same medicine in difler- 
whip is the panacea. Now I will venture to say, that/ ent shapes) from bad to worse, he grew at length so 
is is (when applied asa cure,) the very worst of reme- | savage, that scarcely a man on the farm dare go into 
dies: it has been the cause and confirmation of more his stall to feed or water him. My friend begged me, 
bad habits, and the means of more mischief to man and | if I valued the lives or limbs of his people, to take 
horse, than the most mischevous of the numerous the- | back this devil in the shape of a horse, or he would 
ories, that the last century has produced for the cure pistol him where he stood. I gave him 40 dollars for 
of either; this is the more to be regretted, as there isa | the clipper, and had him brought home; I knew his 
cure, and asimple one too, for every vice a horse may | worth and qualities, and determined to break him of 
have (save that of shying,) within the reach of every | the habits he had acquired if possible. I put him in 
man who owns one; starve him, keep him from food | the stable and let him stand 24 hours without food or 
and water, and awake for twenty-four hours only, and | water, I then put aman upon his back, and turned 
mark the change in his appearance, his very looks | him ina deep ploughed field, where I kept him going 
shew, you have a different animal to deal with; take | at a moderate pace, until he was so leg-weary he could 
as an example of what wonders it will work, the fol- | scarcely stand; without giving him time to recover, I 
lowing: I had some few years ago a horse, that, | clap’t the harness on his back and coupled him up be- 
while in my hands, was esteemed a first rate one, his | tween two stovt plough horses, and drove him for an 
make and shape, constitution and action, was all that | hour or two, without any thing behind him—thus end- 
could be wished for, (so far at least as service was con- | ed the first day’s lesson. I sent him back to his stall 
cerned.) In his temper, he was what horsemen call | and gave him as much to eat as would keep soul and 
“gritty,” and when angry, had an ugly wey of shewing | body together, until the next day, when you would 
teo much of the white of his eye, to be engaging or | scarcely have known him for the same horse; he had 
agreeable; but as he never refused the performance | but little the appearance of “fiery Tom, the clipper.” 
of any task, by night or by day, 1 chose to saddle him | I harnessed him at the stable door, and drove him with- 
with, I let him have his humour in the matter of the | out difficulty between the others, to the field. Afier 
white of his eye, without quarrelling with him about it. | exercising him for two hours in this way, I put the har- 
A friend, (who by the way, was no downright Nimrod,) | row behind him, when he took to the bar kindly, and 
persuaded me to let him have him; as he never); without an attempt at a baulk. I continued him 
‘thandled the ribons’’ himself, he fell under the care | at this fortwo or three hours, and kept stopping and 
of a sable knight of the thong, who, in his own opinion, | starting him, until I could perceive no sign of restive- 
was a first rate whip, and in mine, very like La Fleur’s | ness, or any disposition to falter in the go off; I do not 
ass. I gave hima caution about Tom’s temper, which, | even remember to have seen the white of his eyes du- 
to say uth, was none of the kindest; he was deli-| ring the day. In this way I progressed from the har- 
cate, very delicate, about taking a dose of “long oats,” | row to the plough, and from the plough to the wagon, 
and if applied roughly, by a strange or unskilful hand, | giving him a good deal of work and not too much to 
he would lash out and “fetch ’em a volloper.’’ This | eat, during all this time, I treated him in the genilest 
to Cuflee, was all “my eye and Tommy,” it went in} manner possible, and never permitted a whip to be 
one ear and came out the other. Tom and Cuffee} seen, or a rough word spoken, until his habits and tem- 
had not been long together, when upon some ofience | per were completely and radically altered. In one 
taken, Tom looked round with one of “them en ogles,”’ | month from the day he returned to me, I drove my 
which, for expression, were not easily matched, and | wife out with Tom before the gig,—from that time un- 
which Cuflee, without being 2 Lavater, thought looked | til the day he died (seven years afier,) he never shew- 
alittle “rum-scum-shious,” so he took time by the | ed the slightest disposition to relapse, although he was 
forelock, and made Toi’s forershoulder and his staff} at different periods as fat as a seal. I cured him of 
of office acquainted by way of a hint, to keep his head | his dread of the basket and buffalo skin in this way: I 
straight and his “eyes right.” Tom put up with this | put him in a stall (without a halter,) the front and 
after a flourish or two, and a shake of the head, which | manger of which was open to the carriage-house floor 
said, as plainly as a horse could speak, look out for ;—I commenced with the old receipt, 24 hours with- 
breakers. On they jogged—Tom “with fire in his | out any thing to eat or drink, I then showed him a 
eye, and all h-ll in his heart,” and Cuffee whistling | basket, and as quickly afterwards as I could, gave him 
‘“thigh-for-Ginne,” they had gone a half mile or more, |a pint of oats; in the course of half an hour, I repeat- 
when they met a boy with a basket, which (together | ed the same process, coming a little nearer, and shew- 
with a buffalo skin) Tom could not abide ; and so gave | ing him the basket; and giving him his food and water 
more of the road to the boy and the basket than Cuf- | immediately after ; in less time than you would believe 
fee thought right or necessary, and without more ado, | it possible, the basket became to him a signal, looked 
with a beautiful back handed figure of S, (he was] for withas much anxiety, and seen with signs of plea- 
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sure as clearly expressed, as ever were those of fear; |the deity, it is not necessary to prove that he who cre™ 
so with the buffalo skin, in a week, you might have | ated the planet, and covered it with the primitive 
blanketed him with it. When I expected shying, as} abyss, could again bring it over a world of waters. 

the only dangerous vice I knew of, not to. be reached; In a moral view then, it is sufficient to say that it 
by this method of management, | meant the shy a! was the ordinance of heaven. 

horse makes, when you cannot discover at what he} Butas God, although able to effect the object by the 
takes fright, and when it is an even chance the horse | fiat of his command alone, usually works by means, it 
himself don’t know. I have seen horses (those espe | is very proper to inquire if there are any natural 
cially high condition,) shy at such times, and in such| powers which might be employed to deluge the 
places, as satisfied me it was affectation, or sheer ca- | earth. 


price ; you will find them cut this caper on a down, or 
sandy plain, when there is neither shadow nor living 
thing, not even a leaf to startle them, and Yet start they 
will. The object once discovered, the difficulty is 
ever; a horse will, (when brought to in the way I 
have described,) as soon acknowledge the beat of a 
drum, or the report of a pistol, as the signal to his din- 
ner, as he does the opening of a bin, or the rattling of 
a sieve, 

The whip, even on the road, three times out of 
four, does more harm than good; how many fine 
horses have had their loins or limbs strained, from the 
sudden start the ‘‘planting of the cracker’? has occa- 
sioned ; and how many more, have lost their eyes, or 
had their tempers ruined, and their spirit broken, from 
the love a common *coachee” has to hear the music 


The rain of heaven is mentioned as having descend- 
ed for forty days and forty nights, and the fountains of 
the great deep are stated to have been brokenup. It 
seems necessary therefore to infer, not only that a de- 
luge descended from the atmosphere, but that it burst 
forth with violence, from the bowels of the earth. In 
a physical view, such an event would seem to be indis- 
pensable, as the atmosphere could discharge only the 
waters that had ascended into it, by evaporation, unless 
we imagine that water was created for the purpose in 
the atmosphere, or brought into it from other regions, 
either of which would be miraculous. 

Although the scriptures are not to be regarded as a 
text book in physics, their allusion to the rupture of the 
fountains of the great deep seems not to be made with- 
out meaning. 


of his thong. In one, and in only one case that I} When referring to the retiring of the first or primi- 
know of, can a whip be safely trusted with an every | tive ocean, a suggestion was made as to the possibility 
day driver, and that is, when you have two horses that | of the existence of caverns in the bowels of the earth. 
are lazy, and equally so,if you wish to go a thought} It is true the fact cannot be proved, but in a sphere of 
faster, he must hit Jack as well as Jerry ; hit Jack, | eight thousand miles in diameter, it would appear in no 
and he gives Jerry a jerk ; hit Jerry and he returns the | way extraordinary, that many cavities may exist, which 
compliment to Jack ; and so you go, steady five miles collectively, or even singly, may well contain much 
an hour, or steady by jerks, six. But if you want to| more than all our oceans, seas, ‘and other superficial 
be made nervous for life ride ten miles along-side of a | waters, none of which are probably more than a few 
fellow, who has ten white-oak fingers, but no hand, | miles in depth. If these cavities communicate in any 
who has in his team a lazy and a spirited horse coup- | manner with the ocean, and are (as if they exist at all, 
led ; among the miseries, this in my opinion stands | they probably are,) filled with water, there exist we 
first. Were I to choose between a pair of such ill-as- | conceive, agents’sufficiently powerful to expel the wa- 
sorted ones, (though they had every other quality a | ter of these cavities, and thus to deluge, at any time, 
horse should have) and a pair of willing snorters|the dry land. These agents are the aerial fluids, the 
{though the “biggest devils” that ever wore hair,) I vapors and the gases—whose competency to any and 
should not hesitate to take the last; they might by levery degree of energy, which a given mechanical 
proper means be brought to know and do their duty, movement may require, is abundantly exhibited in the 
but to put spirit (permanently) into a nag whose spirit | rending force of gun-powder, and “of the other still 
is broken, or is born without it, passeth my understand- | more potent explosive chemical compositions, and in 
ng. I say permanently, becasue I do know of a mode | the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, whose 
ot putting some exira mettle (for an hour or so per- | mechanical effects, depend principally, upon the sudden 








haps,) even into the dullest brute: separate him from 
his mate, (if his mate be a spirited one,) and give him, 
with the severest whip you can procure, half the num- 
ber of lashes he would receive in going ten miles, 
speak to him in some sharp peculiar tone, before each 
stroke, by way of hint that it is coming, and endeavour 
io frighten, as hurt him; horses have excellent mem- 
mnories, and it is probable he will remember a_ lesson 
of this sort, judiciously given, and be apt to take the 
hint when you give it: and it is possible, with good 
management and a wire cracker, that in a journey of 
ten miles, nothing more than a hint will be necessary. 
If it should be so, and this answers, you will have es- 
caped the misery of wearying and fretting a spirited 
animal in fruitless endeavours to assist him, by punish- 
ing his companion. Gopo.run. 


-——_—__— ______ _| 
Art. L.— The Deluge.—Power of Aerial Fluids. 
4s the immediate cayse, of the deluge was the will of 


and abundant evolution and great expansion, by heat, 
of aerial bodies. These bodies, suddenly evolved, (es- 
pecially steam at a high temperature,) and subjected 
to pressure and resistance, are sufficient, not merely to 
propel cannon balls and bombs, to burst rocks and ex- 
plode mines—they can rend mountains—they can shake 
them from their bases—and cause continents and the 
globe itself to vibrate and tremble. 

If then, there were occasion to elevate a column of 
water even six miles in height, above the present ocean 
level, so that it should transcend the highest mountains ; 
aerial fluids, aided by internal heat, would be equal to 
the effort. Should they be disengaged, abundantly, in 
the vast subterraneous and subaqueous cavities, they 
would, of course, occupy the roof or vaults, and would 
therefore expel the water, which we suppose they may 
-contain, and this water rising, and spreading itself over 
rthe dry land, might submerge the continents, more or 
less completely. In short, if heat were concerned, it 











would be merely a case of steam or compressed air, 
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acting to raise a column of water, as in a fire-engine. 
If it be objected, that the pressure would split the in- 
cumbent earth, we answer that it would do so did not 
its counteracting pressure, arising from a specific gravi- 
ty at least two or three times greater than of water, 
resist, with even superfluous energy, and the everflow- 
ing water would add te the pressure. 

It will be found that to cover the highest mountains, 
existing at this time upon the earth, no more water 
would be required than is sufficient to occupy a cavity 
whose cubical contents are equal to about one two hun- 
dred and sixty fifth part of those of the globe. If the ca- 
vity were in the centre and were all in one, its diameter 
would be nearly one thousand two hundred and seventy- 
seven miles, extending six hundred and thirty-eight and 
a half miles each side of the centre, and of course leav- 
ing over three theusand three hundred miles for the 
thickness of the containing shell. 








If the void space were distributed in various parts of | 


the globe, of course the thickness of the walls must de- 
pend upon the proximity to the surface ; but, a few 
leagues or perhaps miles of thickness would be suffici- 
ent to give the strength requisite to resist the pres- 
sure. 

A force five times as great as that used with safety 
by Mr. Perkins, in his celebrated experiments with his 
generator, would raise a column of water, and of course 
an ocean, higher than the top of the Himmaleh moun- 
tains. 

If volcanic or internal heat in the earth should cre- 
ate steam, sufficiently abundant and clastic, to sustain 
this enormous pressure, would it not throw the whole 
ocean into ebullition? It would cause the parts conti- 
guous to the fire to become red hot, and to assume the 
elastic form, or there would be no power generated, but 
water is so bad a conductor of heat that the ecean sur- 
rounding the globe, and at a distance from the internal 
heated cavities, might remain cold. A similar course 
of reasoning, will apply to the extrication of gas. 

How would such an ocean elevated by aerial agency 
ever descend? By condensation of the steam and ab- 
sorption of the gas, on the cessation of the heat. 

Would not gas, and much more vapor, under a pres- 
sure of perhaps many miles of water be of course con- 
densed by the force, or be prevented from ever be- 
coming aeriform? It would if cold, but igneous agen- 
cy has no known limits and would, in a given degree 
of intensity, ¢ounteract and overceme the condensing 
effects’ of pressure. 

Would not gas or vapor, as the earth revolved, es- 
cape, by blowing out of the orifice, connecting the ca- 
vity with the surface? It would do so, if the channe 
had a particular direction in relation to the axis of the 
earth, but if parallell, and still more if tortuous, (which 
corresponds with what we know of the inlets to cav- 
erns,) the contained aerial matter or most of it would 
remain imprisoned. It is not pretended that the me- 
thod here sketched was the one actually employed ; it 
is sufficient for the present purpose to shew that it is 
physically possible. 

Have we any case of analogous facts, which may re- 
deem our supposition from the appearance of hypo- 
thesis, invented for the occasion? We have sucha 
case: it is that of volcanic eruption. According to 
Humboldt, flava sometimes issues, at an elevation of 
eighteen thousand feet. As we are wishing to apply a 
measure to the supposed power, we will take this ex- 
treme case, for the very reason, that it shews the ex- 
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tent of the power, (not its extent in possibility, but as 
far as it has been hitherto ascertained.) 





Melted lava, especially under the pressure of so 
many thousand feet of its own fluid substance, may be 
estimated to have the specific gravity of at least 3, wa- 
ter being 1. Consequently, a power which could 
raise lava eighteen thousand feet, would raise water 
fifty-four thousand ; this would cover the Himmaleh 
mountains, and leave twenty-eight thousand feet, (about 
five miles and a third,) for the depth, from the surface 
of the earth, of the cavity where the power might be 
exerted. 


But this is not all. It is incredible that such volcanic 
mountains as Mouna Kea and Mouna Roa in Owhyee, 
eighteen thousand feet or more high ; ‘Teneriffe twelve 
thousand five hundred; Cotopaxi twenty thousand, 
three hundred and twenty feet, all raised by volcanic 
eruptions, could have the laboratory, from which the 
power and the lava issue, at a smaller depth under the 
surface, than that by which these mountains rise above 
it. With any thickness of roofless than this, the whole 
covering must be blown to atoms, by the tremenduous 
effort which raises the lava. 

Take here again the extreme case, Cotopaxi twenty 

thousand three hundred and twenty feet high: lava of 
sp. gr. 3. raised to this height, would imply a power, that 
| would raise water sixty thousand, nine hundred and sixty 
feet, measuring only from the level of the sea; but, if the 
| cavern, from which the lava issues, is as deep in the 
earth as the mountain is high above it, the power ex- 
erted would raise water one hundred and twenty-one 
| thousand, nine hundred and twenty feet, or between 
twenty-one and twenty-two miles. It will be observed 
that the power which we know, actually raises the 
| lava, is the same, that we suppose, may be employed 
| to raise the water, and this power is actually exerted 
in caverns deep seated in the earth, for it is incredible 
that a mountain that has itself been raised by voleanic 
| eruptions, and whose entire substance is congealed 
lava, should contain the cavities from which floods of 
| lava are still made to flow, age after age, for the moun- 
tain would explode with its own throes and convulsions, 
as that of Sumbawa in the island of Timor did, not 
many years since. We have proved therefore, that 
there are caverns in the earth, where igneous agency 
is exerted, and sufficient power is generated, to raise 
all the water, that would be required to deluge the 
mountains. 








Stull, we do not affirm that this was actually the me- 
dus operandi ; but merely, that the hypothesis is con- 
sistent with physical laws, because the very case which 
| we have supposed, is a frequent occurrence, only the 
fluid raised is molten rock, instead of water. 


| We forbear to push our supposition to the extreme, 
| by skewing that it is probable, that volcanic cavities 
are often much deeper than we have stated—otherwise 
the voleanic mountains might be in danger of falling in, 
as the ancient dome of Kirauea probably has done ; 
and it is very difficult otherwise to conceive, how vol- 
canos communicate with each other under ground, and 
how the earthquakes which they generate, are trans- 
mitted even to other continents. 


We forbear from stating other hypotheses which 
might have been or might be suggested ; such as that 
of the approximation of a comet, or of other foreign 
planetary influence.—Silliman’s 
tures, 
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Art. LI.— Physical Effects of the Deluge. 
Are there any appearances upon the surface of the 
planet, proving that it has been ravaged by a violent, 
sudden, and transient deluge? The answer is, that 
they are numerous and convincing. 
The effects of the deluge were not forming, but de- 
stroying effects: they were mechanical, and not che- 
mical. There is not the least reason to believe, that 
any solid rock was produced at that period, nor that 
any of the firmly imbedded and petrified organized re- 
mains belong to this epoch. The diluvial ocean was 
agitated by a mighty moving force, or it would never 
have attained its greatest elevation within forty days ; 
it was turbid in the extreme, and filled with the wreck 
of the surface of the planet, with moving rocks, stones, 
gravel, earth, and coarse and fine sediment—and with 
extirpated and floating vegetables, and drowned animals. 
Its various effects may be included under, 
1. Disposition of mineral masses. 
2. Of animal and vegetable. 
1. Mineral diluvium. 
The distinction between diluvium and alluvium has 
been already pointed out. 
Diluvium is found every where. The almost uni- 
versal deposits of rolled pebbles, and bowlders of rock, 
not only on the margin of the oceans, seas, lakes, and 
rivers ; but their existence, often in enormous quanti- 
ties, in situations quite removed from large waters ; 
inland,—imbedded in high banks, or scattered occa- 
sionally, in profusion, on the face of almost every re- 
gion, and sometimes on the tops and declivities of 
mountains, as well as in the valleys between them ; 
their entire difference, in many cases, from the rocks 
in the country where they lie—rounded masses, and 
pebbles of primitive rocks, being deposited in secondary 
and tertiary regions, and vice versa ; these, and a mul- 
titude of similar facts, have ever struck us as being 
among the most interesting of geological occurrences, 
and as being very inadequately accounted for by for- 
mer theories. Pebbles may, in given instances, be 
formed (possibly,) by decomposition of the angular 
portions of a stone—by various chemical agencies, aid- 
ing those of a mechanical nature—but an immense num- 
ber, and, in our view, much the greater number of peb- 


Baltic being between,) and the fragments of the Nor- 
thern counties of England, cover the southern and mid- 
dle regions. . 

In many cases, bowlders and pebble can be traced 
to their native beds, and frequently they are strangers 
to the regions where they are found. 

Deserts of sand, covering tracts more or less exten- 
sive, such as those in South Africa, and in the Zahara, 
stretching in a vast belt, from the Atlantic ocean to the 
desert of Lybia ; the sandy plains of Arabia, Germany, 
and Russia—the great desert at the foot of the Rocky 
mountains, and all similar deposits, in situations where 
no existing causes could leave them, are, with great 
propriety, referred to the deluge. 

The diluvial waters appear to have transported and 
arranged these masses, by sedimentary deposition, and 
that they had sufficient power to roll even bowlder 
stones and disjointed columns to great distances, is suf- 
ficiently evident, from what we know of the energy of 
torrents in our Own time. 

Beds of sand, gravel, clay, loam, pebbles and bowl- 
ders are found to compose the loose materials of every 
country, and they invariably exhibit the appearance of 
deposition from water, sometimes tranquil, sometimes 
more or less agitated. 

The effects of the devastation which every where 
marked the rise of the deluge, were in a considerable 
degree veiled, by the gradual depositions of sedimen- 
tary matter that took place during the decline of the 
waters. The history informs us that the waters rose 
forty days, prevailed one hundred and fifty days, and 
gradually retired during six months, thus affording a 
long period,of comparitive tranquillity, for the arrange- 
ment of the universal sedimentary bed which we now see. 
As at the termination of the first ocean, there must 
have been a multitude of local lakes, determined by 
the basin shape, so often traced by contiguous hills and 
high grounds ; in these, separate and independent de- 
posits were doubtless going on, fora length of time, 
even after the earth began to be re-peopled. Those 
lakes that had no permanent supply of water, would, 
of course be exhausted by soakage and by evaporation : 
others would burst their barriers, or gradually wear 
them down and renew the diluvial ravages, during their 
escape ; while those only would be perennial, which 





bles, present unquestionable evidence of having been 
brought to their rounded form by friction. 

The attrition of the common waters of the earth, 
and even that exerted during the comparatively short 
period of the prevalence of the deluge of Noah, would 
do very little towards producing so mighty a result ; 
and we must assign this operation to the more recent 

riods of the prevalence of the first ocean. 

Diluvial formations have a wave-like or undulating 
appearance. 

This we have often observed in the plain of New 
Haven, and in other regions of Connecticut and New 
England—exhibiting frequently, a delicacy of flexion, 
in the layers of gravel and sand, which makes them ap- 
pear as if they had, but a moment before, received their 
impulse and position from undulating water, and as if they 
had copied the very eddies and gyrations of the wave. 

Bowlder stones, consisting of fragments of primitive 
rocks, probably from north of the great lakes, are found 
abundantly on the secondary regions of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky ; the fragments of the primitive Alps, on the 
Jura chain, (the lake of Geneva intervening ;) the ruins 
of the Scandinavian mountains on the secondary and 


were fed by streams or springs. 

Many valleys of denudation, as they are called by 
Prof. Buckland, were probably produced by the de- 
luge of Noah. Such valleys are conspicuously seen in 
the South of England : similar strata are found capping 
contiguous hills, projecting at their sides, and running 
beneath their foundations ; a curve or hollow having 
been scooped out between thus indicating the effects 
of great rushing torrents, attended perhaps by convul- 
sions, that more or less, broke up the superficial strata. 
It is not intended that all valleys were produced in 
this manner; many doubtless were thus formed, and 
many more were deepened and modified, but a multi- 
tude of them were probably among the original features 
of the planet, or produced by early convulsions. 
What has been said of diluvium is not intended to 
exclude the idea of alluvium. This is forming at all 
times by the action of causes now in full operation, and 
many instances of great effects of this kind might be 
cited ; as at the mouth of the Nile, of the Mississippi, 
and in many other embouchures, in bays or sea coasts, 
lake shores, &c. On this subject it is not necessary 





diluvial plains of Prussia and Northern Germany, (the |to enlarge. 
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2. Animal and vegetable bodies covered by diluvium. 


Fluman Romains. 


Ave there any remains of the human race covered 
by the diluvium ? Until very recently, it has been con- 
The 


human skeletons discovered in tufaceous limestone 


fidently answered that none have been found. 


both in Guadaloupe, (Phil. Trans. of Lond.,) and more 
recently in Brazil, (Phila. Trans.) being arranged in 


uniform order, parallel, sloping, and with their heads 
all one way, were doubtless deposited in this manner 


for burial. 

Those at Guadaloupe, being situated where the tide 
ebbs and flows over them, were evidently in a more 
elevated situation with respect to water when they were 
interred than now: and water has probably been the 
agent, by means of which, the tufaceous rock has been 
formed around them. The circumstances of those in 
Brazil indicate that water has stood over them also, but 
they are several miles from the present sea, and the pe- 
culiar arrangement and other circumstances of both 
deposits, indicate that the bodies were interred with the 
rights of sepulture, and of course that they cannot be 
diluvial relics. For our present purpose, it is not ne- 
cessary to discuss these facts any farther. 


(To be Continued.) 





[Under the impression that biographical notices of 
those who have been distinguished for their attention 
to any particular science, are calculated to increase a 
taste for, and excite an emulation in the pursuit of, that 
science, we select the following. It is taken from the 
last American edition of Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. 
Ed. 

Art. LI1l.—WNotice of Physicians, who have dis- 

tinguished themselves in Botany. 


Benjamin Smita Barton, M. D. Dr Barton was 
born at Lancaster in Pennsylvania in 1766. In 1786 
he went to Great Britain, and prosecuted his medical 
studies at Edinburgh and London. He afterward vis- 
ited Gottingen, and there obtained the degree of doc- 
tor in medicine. On returning to Philadelphia, in 
1789, he established himself as a physician in that city, 
and his superior talents and education soon procured 
him competent employment. He was that year ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural History and Botany in 
the College of Philadelphia, and continued in the of- 


of anatomy and botany ; then of medicine, with other 
distinguished honours, which he retained till his death 
in 1764. Besides the plants collected by himself, he 
received material assistance from his pupils and friends, 
and was enabled to add considerably to the knowledge 
of botany ; on which subject, as well as anatomy, he 
has left numerous publications. Among other anatom- 
ical improvements, he claims the discovery of the valve 
of the colon. His “Pinax” contains the names of six 
thousand plants mentioned by the ancients, tolerably 
well arranged, and being continually referred to by 
Linnzus, must long retain its value. 

Herman Boernaave, was born at Voorhout, in 
Holland, December 31, 1668. His father, the pastor 
|of the village, having nine children, educated them 

himself, and intending Herman for the church, was 
careful to ground him well in the learned languages ; 
in which he made such rapid progress, that he was sent 
at 14 to Leyden. His father dying soon after in slen- 
der circumstances, he was fortunately supported by 
the burgomaster, Daniel Van Alpin; which Boerhaave 
ever remembered with gratitude. Among other stu- 
dies, he was very partial to the mathematics, and im- 
| proved so much, as to be able to give private instruc- 
tions in them, whereby he partly maintained himself. 

In 1690, he took his degree in philosophy, and in 
an inaugural thesis refuted the errors of the material- 
ists. But he soon after turned his mind to the study 
of medicine, and attended dissections under Nuck; he 
greatly preferred Hippocrates among the ancient, and 
Sydenham among the modern physicians. He was 
made doctor of medicine at Harderwyck, in 1693 ; and 
|in_ his dissertation on that occasion, insisted on the 
utility of observing the excretions in disease, especially 
|the urine. He was then engaged in forming a new 
|theory of medicine, by a judicious selection from all 
|that had been before advanced; which was so well 
arranged, and so ably supported by him, that it became 
generally adopted, and prevailed throughout Europe 
for more than half acentury. He also gave lectures on 
chemistry, with considerable reputation, about the 
same period. The university at Leyden therefore ap- 
pointed him, in 1701, professor of the theory of medi 
cine; when he read an oration recommending the 
study of Hippocrates: and, as he declined some very 
advantageous offers from other parts, they afterward 
augmented his salary. 

About this time, he published another Latin oration, 
“On the Use of mechanical Reasoning in Medicine,” 











fice on the incorporation of the college with the uni- 
versity, in 1791. He was appointed Professor of 
Materia Medica on the resignation of Dr. Griffiths, | 
and on the deathof Dr. Rush, succeeded him in the | 
department of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. | 
He died in December, 1815. 

Joun Bavutn, was born at Lyons, in 1541. Being 
greatly attached to botany, he accompanied the cele- 
brated Gesner in his travels through several countries 
of Europe, and collected abundant materials for his 
principal work, the “Historia Plantarum,” which con- 
tributed ‘greatly to the improvement of his favourite 
science. He was, at the age of 32, appointed physi- 
cian to the Duke of Wirtemberg, and died in 1613. A 
Treatise on Mineral Waters, and some other publica- 
tions by him, also remain 

Gasparp Bauuin,was brother to the preceding, but 
younger by 20 years. He graduated at Basle, after 
studying at several universities, and was chosen Greek 
professor at the early age of 22: afterward professor | 





which contributed to extend his fame. In 1709, he 
was appointed professor of botany, to which study he 
was ever after eminently attached. On that occasion, 
he produced another oration, maintaining that medi- 
cine would be best improved by observation, and by 
simplicity in prescriptions. His ‘“Aphorisms”’ had ap- 
peared the year before, giving a brief account of the 
history and cure of diseases, a work universally admi- 
red ; to which his pupil Van Swieten afterward attach- 
ed a very ample commentary. About the same time 
he published his “Institutes,” treating of physiology. 
These two works, with successive improvements, 
passed through numerous editions, and were translated 
into every European, nay, even into the Arabic lan- 
guage. In the year after, he printed a catalogue of 
plants in the university garden. In 1714, he was 
made rector of the university, and at the end of the 
year for which he held the office, delivered a discourse 
“On attaining Certainty in Physics.” About this 
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period he was made professor of the practice of medi- 
cine, and in 1718, of chemistry also. His lectures on 
these subjects, and on botany, were delivered with 
such clearness and precision, that students thronged 
from every part to hear him; insomuch that Leyden 
could scarcely afford accommodations for them. He 
was also often consulted in difficult cases by physicians 
even in distant parts of the world. 

When appointed to the chemical chair, he had pub- 
lished a short work on that subject, but some of his 
pupils having printed his lectures without authority, 
and very incorrectly, he was led to prepare them for 
the press in 1732. In his conversation, Boerhaave 
was generally familiar; in his demeanour grave, but 
disposed to occasional pleasantry : he was distinguish- 
ed for piety, and on his moral character, his disciple 
Haller has passed a very high eulogium. Having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by his exertions, and being 
plain in his dress, as well as abstemious in his diet, 


he was by some accused of parsimony : but he spared! 


no reasonable expense in procuring rare books, and 
foreign plants. Being of a vigorous constitution, and 
accustomed to much exercise abroad, he met with lit- 
tle interruption from illness ; but in 1729, having be- 
come corpulent, and incapable of riding, his health be- 
gan to suffer, and he was induced to resign his botani- 
cal and chemical appointments. In an oration then 
delivered, he recounted the chief events of his life, ex- 
pressing himself grateful for the patronage which he 
had received from different individuals; as well as to 
his own profession, for the little opposition shown to 
his opinions. 


It perhaps never happened, that so great a revolu-! 


tion in science was so readily brought about. The 
great reputation acquired by his extensive abilities, 


and the moderation of his character, particularly averse several governors in chief. 


from contention, no doubt contributed materially to 
this result. In the year following, he was again made 
rector of the university of Leyden; and also elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in London, having been 
previously admitted to the Royal Academy of Seien- 
ces in Paris. ‘The remainder of his life was chiefly 
occupied in revising his own numerous productions, in 
publishing more correct editions of several esteemed 


until the year 1708, when, being allured by the fame 
of William Penn’s colony, he came over to this coun- 
_try about two years after. He practised physic, with ne 
‘small share of reputation, till 1715, when he returned to 
‘England. While in London, he was introduced to that 
eminent philosopher, Dr. Edward Halley, who formed 
so favourable an opinion of a paper on Animal Secre- 
tion, written by Dr. Colden in early life, that he read 
it before the Royal Society, the notice of which learn- 
ed body it yreatly attracted. At this time he formed 
an acquaintance with some of the most distinguished 
literary and scientific characters, with whom he ever 
after maintained a reguiar correspondence. From 
London he went to Scotland, and married a young Ia-~ 
dy of arespectable Scotch family, by the name of 
Chrystie, with whom he returned to America in 1716. 

In 1718, he settled in the city of New-York; but 
soon after relinquished the practice of physic, and be- 
came a public character ; he held, in succession, the 
office of Surveyor General of the Province, Master in 
Chancery, Member of the Council, and Lieutenant 
Governor. Previous to his acceptance of this last 
station, he obtained a patent for a tract of land, desig- 
nated by the name of Coldenlam, near Newburgh, tu 
which place he retired with his family, about the yeas 
1755, and spent a great part of his life. Here he ap- 
pears to have been occupied, without interruption, in 
the pursuit of knowledge, particularly in botanical and 
mathematical studies, at the same time that he continu- 
ed his correspondence with learned men in Europe 
and America. 

In 1761, he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of 
New-York, which commission he held until the time 
\of his decease, the administration of the government 
|repeatedly falling on him, by the death or absence of 
His political character 
, was rendered very conspicuous by the firmness of his 
| conduct, during the violent commotions which prece- 
i ded the Revolution. His administration is also mem- 

orable for several charters of incorporation, for usefut 
| and benevolent purposes. After the return of Go- 
| vernor Tryon, th 1775, he was relieved from the cares 
;of government. He then retired to a seat on Lone 
‘Island, where a recollection of his former studies, and 





authors, and in domestic recreations at his seat near)a few select friends, ever welcomed bya social and 


Leyden, with his wife and daughter. Toward the 
end of 1737, he was attacked with symptoms of dis- 
ease in the chest, which terminated his existence in the 
September following. His fellow citizens erected an 
elegant monument to his memory. 

James Bontivs, was born at Leyden, where he 


studied medicine, and then went to practice in India. | 


After his return he wrote several valuable works on 
the diseases and practice of that country, as well as on 
its natural productions, animal and vegetable. The 
most esteemed is entitled ‘“‘De Medicina Indorum,” 
and appeared in 1642. 

Capwatper Coipen, Esq. This truly worthy 
and eminent character, who united in himself the se- 
veral qualities we are accustomed to admire in the 
physician, naturalist, and philosopher, was the son of 
the Rev. Alexander Colden, cf Dunse, in Scotland, 
‘nd was born on the 17th of February, 1688. After 
he had laid the foundation of a liberal education, un- 
der the immediate inspection of his father, he went to 
the University of Edinburgh, where, in 1705, he com- 
pleted his course of collegiate studies. He now devo- 
ted his attention to medicine and mathematical science, 





ihospitable disposition, cheered him in his last days. 
He died in the 89th vear of his age, on the memora- 
ble 28th of September, 1776, a few hours before the 
lcity of New-York was in flames, retaining his senses 
to the last, and expiring without a groan. 

Dr. Colden began, at an early period of his life, tu 
pay great attention to the vegetable productions of 
| America, in which delightful study his daughter after- 
ward became distinguished. In honour of Dr. Col- 
den, Linnzus named a plant, of the tetandrous class, 
Coldenia. This plant, Miss Colden had first descri- 
bed. He was attentive to the physical constitution of 
the country, and left a long course of diurnal observa- 
tions on the thermometer, barometer, and winds. He 
ilso wrote a history of the prevalent diseases of the 
climate, and, if he was not the first to recommertd the 
cooling regimen in the cure of fevers, he was certainly 
one of its earliest and warmest advocates ; and opposed 
with great earnestness, the prevailing mode of treat- 
ment in the small-pox. 

In the years 1741 and 42, a fever, which occasion- 
ed great mortality, prevailed im the city of New-York, 
and created much alarm. He communicated his de 
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signs to the public, on the most probable method of | and Francis’s Register, vol. 1. An Inquiry into the 
curing the calamity, in a small treatise, in which he | Principles of Vital Motion: A Translation of the Let- 
enlirged on the pernicious effects of marshy exhala- |ters of Cicero, with an Introduetion by C. Colden : 
tions, moist air, damp cellars, filthy stores, and dirty) Plante Coldenhamia in provincia Noveboracensi 
sireeis ; showed how much these nuisances prevailed, | spontanea crescentes, quas ad methodum Linnei Sexr- 
in many parts of the city, and pointed out the reme- | ualem, anno 1742, ebservavit Cadwallader Colden : 
dies. ‘The corporation of the city presented him their | A corrected and augmented copy of his Principles of 











thanks, and established a plan for draining and clear- 
ing out the city, which was attended with the most sal- 
utary effects. He published a treatise “On the Cure 
of Cancer.” Another essay of his, *On the Virtues 
of the Great Water Dock,” introduced him to an ac- 
quaintance with Linneus. In 1753, he published 
some observations on an epidemical sore throat, which 
appeared in Mssaclnsetts, in 1735, and had spread 
a great part of North America. These observa- 
tious are to be found in Cary’s American Museum. 
When he icquiinted with Linnzus’s sys- 
tem of botany, he applied himself with new delight to 
that study. His descriptions, of between three and 
four hundred American plants, were printed in the 
Acta Upsaliensia. He published the “History of the 
Five Indian Nations,” in 2 vols. 12mo. But the sub- 
ject which drew Dr. Colden, at one period of his life, 


ove 


became 


from every other pursuit, was what he first published, | 


under the title of “*The Cause of Gravitation,” which 


being much enlarged, was republished by Dodsley, in 
1751, in 1 vol 
in Mutter,” &c. 

Though his principal attention, after the year 1760, 
was necessarily directed from philosophical to political 
matters, he maintained, with great punctuality, his lit- 


erary correspondence, particularly with Linnzus of 


Upsal, Gronovius of Leyden, D Porterfield, and 
Whytte of Edinburgh, Dr. Fothergill, and Mr. Collin- 
son, F. R. S. of London. There were also several 
communications on mathematical and astronomical 
subjects, between him and the Earl of Macclesfield. 
With most of the eminent men of our own country he 
held an almost uninterrupted epistolary correspond- 
ence. 


Among them we may mention the names of | 
Dr. Garden, Mr. J. Bartram, Dr. Douglass, Dr. John 


Bard, Dr. Samuel Bard, James Alexander, Esq., and 
Dr. Franklin. With Dr. Franklin, in particular, he 
was a constant and intimate correspondent, and they 
regularly communicated to each other their philoso- 
phieal and physical discoveries, especially on electri- 
city. In their letters are to be observed the first 
dawnings of many of those discoveries which Dr. 
Franklin has communicated to the world, and which so 
much astonished and benefitted mankind. In a letter 
to one of his friends, Dr. Franklin gives an account of 
the organization of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty, in which he mentions that Dr. Colden first suggest- 
ed the idea and plan of that institution. 

The numerous manuscript papers left by Dr. Col- 
den at the time of his death, which for many years 
were supposed to be lost, have been lately found, and 
are now in possession of his grandson, Cadwallader D. 
Colden, Esq, They are chiefly on historical and phi- 
losophical subjects, and many of chem are of the great- 
est value. Among these are Observations on Siniih’s 
History of New-York, in a series of letiers io his son, 
Alexander Colden: 
Philosophy ; a correct copy of his Account of the 


Fever which prevailed in New-York in the years | 
174i-2. 


An Introduction to the Study of 


This production may be found in Hosack' Western parts of our state, has stood in great numbers 


| Action in matier: A Treatise on Electricity, &. 
Besides these, there is a great mass of co1respond- 
jence en medical, philosophical, and literary subjects, 
| with many eminent physicians and philosophers in 
Europe and America. ‘These letters carry his corres- 
pondence back to the year 1710, ond bring it down, 
‘almost uniuterrupiedly, till the time of his death. 
There are, too, a great variety of papers on public 
| affairs, which must be considered as documents of pri- 
/mary importance, as they necessarily contain numer- 
| ous facts which throw light on the history of this Siate. 
| Dr. Colden was unquestionably a man of various and 
extensive learning, of superior talents, of the most in- 
|defatigable indusiry, and, indeed, in many respects, 
his character will not suffer by a comparison with that 
(of our illustrious countryman, Benjamin Frauklia.— 
| Thatcher’s Med. Biography. 
( fe be Continued.) 
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ttu., entided “The Principles of Action , 


Arr. LIT.— Remarks on Back Numbers of the New- 
York farmer. {Continued irom page 43.] 

Vol. 1, p. 186. Silium tigrinum is the tiger lily, a 
native of China., Tigridia pavonia is the tiger flower, 
a very diflerent plant, ana indigenous to Mexico. This 
distinction is important to the young or inexperienced 
florist, as the former is one of the most hardy, and the 
latter, one of the most tender exotics. 

Vol. 1, p. 187. Is not Lex aquisolium confounded 
with Lex opaca, the latier a native aud hardier plant, 
though once considered not dillerent from the Euro- 
pean species 2 
| Vol. 1, p. 187. Pasiflora. Most the species of 
‘this elegant genus are natives of the tropical regions of 

America. P. latea is found in Virginia, and 2. in- 
| carnata as far north as the Delaware. 

Vol. 1. p. 187. By some gardeners, lilies with re- 
flexed petals have been called martagons or ‘Turk’s cap 
lilies ; but the name is more particularly and properly 
applied to Lilium martagun, (indigenous to Switzer- 
lind, Hungary, and Siberia,) which has many varies 
ties, perhaps of every colour except blue. 

Vol. 1, p. 183. Aga: ‘This plant has 
{not a bulbous but a * wborous premorse” rout (El- 
| liott;) and it is not so large as one native species of 
Lilium whose root is decidedly bulbous. 
| Vol, 1, p. 206. Many writers have mistaken the 

crab of the English orchardisis (a variety of #yrus ma- 
lus) tov the American crab (d?yrus coronaria) a very 
\diflerent species, and not much disposed to run into 
| varieties. W. Prince advertises the Fort Magee crab ; 
{and I recollect that a chaplain in Wayne’s army, more 
‘than 35 years ago, endeavored to cultivate in his gar- 
jden, a variety from some part of Ohio, with larger 
\fruit, but not differing in other respects from the com- 
}mon crab. 
However, when we consider that this tree, in the 


| 


’e virginica, 





dians, without producing any improvement, so far as 
we know, the prospect of obtaining an excellent fruit 
cannot be flattering. 

Vol. 1, p. 206. Nelumbium grows at Sandusky, 
(Lake Erie) and in the Delaware near Philadelphia. 

Vol. 1, p. 224. Pear tree with polymorphous fruit. 
The Swaar, one of our best winter apples, differs so 
much in shape and appearance, that some persons have 
believed it the fruit of several distinct varieties ; and 
I followed that notion till my sons proved to me that 
the kinds grew on the samegranch. The above figures* 
[see the drawings] are rery accurate delineations of 
this variable fruit ; and I may add that the flavor dif- 
fers much as well as the shape and color. We believe, 
however, that apples of this kind, differing even still 
mere,might have been selected from the trees in Autumn. 


(To be Continued.) 





[For the N. York Farmer.] 
Aer. LIV.—Method for Destroying the Curculio. 
The ravage of the Curculio among our smooth skin 
stone fruit, have excited a deep interest in the friends 
of Horticulture. Many of our finest plum trees are un- 
productive, and with these insects the nectarine is a par- 
ticular favorite. Probably the mountainous parts of 
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from time immemorial in the cultivated fields of the In- | ton, and I have several small trees greatly injured both 


by their teeth, and by their rubbing. Neither will their 
rooting make amends for the trampling of the ground 
near small trees in wet weather. I have, therefore, 
determined to discharge these gentry during summer, 
and chiefly trust the management of the fruit garden 
to the geese. Last season, I was much pleased by the 
activity of these birds, scarcely a fallen plum escaped 
them, which they swallow without difficulty, and the 
worm is every moment in danger. 

Many trees stand in gardens, however, where nei- 
ther swine nor geese can be admitted ; and in such 
eases I would suggest the trial of a plan by which I 
destroyed hundreds of these insects. Two large sheets, 
made of cheap factory cotton, were laid (slightly to 
overlap) with the tree at the centre. A stroke of the 
hand for a small tree, or of a mallet for a large one, 
causes the Curculio instantly to drop on the sheet. The 
dark brown color of the insect contrasts with the white 
cloth and may at once be discovered and easily crash- 
ed between the finger and thumb. Though it pretends 
to be inanimate, it will almost imperceptibly slide an- 
der the dead blossoms. that fall with it, and it then re- 
quires care to detect it. 

This process is most expeditiously performed by 
five persons, two to each sheet and one to strike the 
tree. I have strong hopes from this experiment ; and 
to begin with the dropping of the blossoms, and to vi- 
sit the trees two or three times a day for several weeks, 








the United States are less infested than the open coun- 
try, as they appear to have lived on the large red! 
plum, and on the hawthorn from time immemorial. 

Nicholson’s account of the manners of the Curculio | 
nucum, or nut weevil (in England) will nearly serve for | 
our insects : ** The female singles out a nut, which she | 
pierces with her proboscis, and then turning round de- | 
posits an egg in the cavity ; and thus she proceeds till | 
she has deposited in different nuts her whole stock of | 
The object of our Curculio, however, is not to | 
teed on the kernel but on the pulpy part of the fruit ; | 
wnd indeed when the larva happens to pierce the stone | 
of the plum ur nectarine, he appears to be frustrated, | 
as the fruit then withers and dries on the tree. 

It has long been observed that plum trees growing 
in frequented lanes, or barn yards, were generally fruit- | 
tul, while those in secluded situations, as in gardens, | 
were more rarely productive. The late Dr. Turon 
has shown that the treading of live stock round the 
trees, made it not only more difficult for the worm to 
penetrate the ground, but that his escape from the fallen 
fruit was rendered precarious by the approach of swine 
eager to convev his habitation and him im a different 


eos,” 
4 4 


airect! 

Ii was also stated that the Curculio is a timid animal; 
that the passing of live stock round the tree alarmed 
him ; and we know that the rubbing of swine and cat- 
tle, or any sudden jar, causes it instantly to drop to the 
ground.t 

In accordance with these facts, some have kept their 
hogs aniong their plum trees ; and a friend lately told 
me that, in consequence, his plum trees had borne dou- 
ble during the last twelve years. 

This plan is much to be recommended among large 
trees ; but well grown and well fed hogs become wan- 


*.Not come to hand—will be inserted.—Ed. 


_t Except when the female is engaged in her opera- 
tone. 








would probably prevent any serious injury to the crop, 
and reduce these insects to a scanty remnant. 
D. T. 





[For the N. York Farmer. } 
Art. LV.—Gypsum. By Fresuman. 


It is not for the purpose of cavil, but to elicit truth, 
on a subject very interesting to agriculture, that I pro- 
pose to offer a few remarks, suggested by Prof. Ea- 
ton’s article on Gypsum, in your January number. 

The opinions bave been various as to the manner 
in which gypsum, or plaster of Paris, operates benefi- 
cially upon certain soils, and on certain crops. Some 
have contended that its fertilizing properties arise from 
its affinity for moisture, which it abstracts from the at- 
mosphere, and imparts to the plant. Others, that it 
acts as a solvent, rendering soluble the vegetable mat- 
ter of the soil ; and consequently that it tends ultimate- 
ly to induce sterility. Others, again, have maintained, 
that it is the sulphuric acid, combined with the base of 
gypsum, which affords the fertilizing principle. A 
fourth class say it forms, in its neutral state, a necessa- 
ry constituent in the organization of the plant, and is 
therefore a part of its proper food. And lastly, Prof. 
Eaton contends, that it acts merely as a “ stimulant 
upon the living principle of vegetables.” 

I propose to bestow a moment’s attention upon each 
of these theories. 

The first, though the most common, seems the most 
unphilosophical : For, the attraction for water, to which 
is imputed the magical influence of gypsum, would not 
only draw moisture from the air, but from the earth ; 
and not only draw, but hold it in chemical union ; and 
this alteration, would cease the moment the union, in 
due proportions, was consummated. Apply this prin- 
ciple to lime. Fresh burnt lime has a strong affinity 
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Professor might answer, all soils are not furnished with 
this vegetable stimulus. 


It is worthy of remark, that the gypsum which thus 





1880.} 





for water. It not only absorbs, but solidifies it, in the 
proportion of 17 of water to 50 of lime ; but when it 
becomes saturated in due proportion, the aflinity ceases, 





and it has no other influence than mere earth. Can 
any one suppose that this lime, with its known power 
for combining with and solidifying water, would impart 
moisture to a plant, by being placed at its base ? Gyp- 
sum, like lime, is naturally combined with water, and 
if this is driven off by heat, it imbibes it again with 
great voracity, solidifying a portion, until the natural 


union is restored, 


Formidable difficulties hinder our adopting the opi- 
nion, that gypsum acts merely as a solvent upon vege- 
The soil is the store-house of vegetable 
food, and the laboratory of nutrition, where it ts pre- 
pared for the wants, and adapted to the organs of 


table matter. 


plants. 


It is from the soil that plants derive their principal , ground. 
The greater the supply of vegetable | whether our practical men can be made to believe, 


nourishment. 


impels plants (that is, such as possess fleshy roots) to 
gormandize upon air and earth, as in the case cited of 
the corn, never entered the living principle of the ve- 
getable, either in a liquid or gaseous form ; for, to use 
his words, ‘* the gypsum applied may still be found, 
or most of it, at the base of the plant.”” Upon animals 
I believe brandy acts pretty uniformly as a stimulant ; 
and I don’t see why, by the same law, vegetable sti- 
muli should not produce the same effect upon plants 
having succulent and ligneous, as upon those possess- 
ing fleshy roots. At all events the idea is new, that 
the living principle of plants, or censorium, is situated 
exclusively upon the exterior suiface of the collar, or 
of that part of the stock which is at the surface of the 
I dare not contradict his facts, yet I doubt 





food, the more luxuriant the growth of the plants which | that half an ounce of gypsum, by acting merely as a 


feed upon it. 


Were it true that gypsum increases this | stimulant, will add several pounds to the weight of a 


supply, by rendering vegetable matter soluble, all plants stock of corn to which it is applied ; or that clover will 
would be equaliy benefitted by its application ; whereas | grow on “ barren sands,” even with the aid of gypsum, 


a portion, and probably the largest portion of cultivat- 
But we | cultivated crops can be induced to thrive on mere at- 


ed plants, receive no sort of benefit from it. 


have the authority of the most eminent chemist of our | mospheric diet. 


| when there is no vegetable matter ; or that any of our 


And if they doubt his facts they may 


age, the late Sir Humphrey Davy, that gypsum retards | question his deductions. 1 think the professor has de 
» . } . . * 
rather than accellerates, vegetable and animal putre- | monstrated one thing, to wit, that science will never 


faction. 
There are other reasons which might be offered 


against the conclusion I am combating; such as the | 


make, a good farmer, without the admixture of a little 
| practical knowledge. 


The remaining theory, which I am disposed to be- 


inefficacy of gypsum on the sea-board, upon wet lieve the true one, is hypothecated upon the supposi- 
grounds, &c. where there exists nothing that I am ap- | tion, that gypsum benefits those plants only of which 


prised of, to arrest its solvent powers, did these really 
constitute the cause of its fertility. 

The third was a favorite hypothesis with the late 
Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, who was one of the first 
to introduce gypsum into the agricaliure of cur coun- 
try, aad a gentleman highly distinguished for his ta- 
lents and usefulness. Although [ puy great deference 
to this gentleman’s opinions in husbandry, [ confess I 
am a sceptic on this point. I have seen no fact to 
warrant his conclusion; but, on the contrary, I have 
seen it stated, that sulphuric acid has been tried, in va- 
rious forms, and the weight of testimony is adverse to 
the belief, that it is a fertilizer of the soil. 

f shall deviate here from the order laid down, and 
examine next, the theory of Professor Eaton, to whom 
1 am bound in courtesy to be respectful and cautious. 
{ «aimire the Professor's text-books, several of which 
he has published in the useful sciences, for their intel- 
ligence and perspicuity, and feel a deference for his 
opinions in all matters of mere science ; yet he is cer- 


tainly obscure in his late gaseous flights, and if I ap-| 


prehend him right, somewhat apocryphal in his appli- 
cation of science to husbandry. He sets out with de- 
claring, that gypsum acts as a “stimulant upon the 
living principle of vegetables,” as brandy does upon the 
digestive organs of man ; and enables them not only to 
take in more nutricious matter from the atmosphere, 
but to “* devour the nutricious substances contained in 
the soil.” And yet towards his close, he defies any 
person to “ find any source of vegetable nutrition but 
the atmosphere.” It might be suilicient to state, that 
the atmosphere is found to be about the same all over 
the globe, and to ask, if this theory is true, why does 
it not impart fertility to all soils alike? Because, the 





it forms a constituent part. Its application appears to 
be most beneficial to red clover and lucerne, upon 
light and porous soils, wiuch are besi adapted to these 
tap-rooted plants ; and these grasses are tound jo con- 
tain gypsum in the proportion of four. bushels to the 
acre. On the other hand, wheat, rye, barley and the 
small grains, do not give gypsum, on analysis; nor 
does the application of this salt appear to increase 
their growth or productiveness. There are several 
other crops which are manifestly benefitted by gypsum, 
such as corn, potatoes, peas, and such as possess large 
succulent leaves, and perhaps fleshy roots ; and I am 
disposed to believe it enters into their organization as 
a necessary part of their structure. 

The laws of chemistry, it is true, do not bind organ- 
ized matter ; yet this seems to be subject to unvary ing 
rules. The constituents of organized beings are com- 
bined with as much regularity, and in as definite pro- 








portions, as unorganized matter combines by the laws 
of chemistry. Thus the vegetable products, as gums, 
resins, seeds, fruits, &c., of a species, are found to be 
pretty uniform in the proportions of their constituent 
parts. If then red clover, when dried, contains, as 
stated by Davy, from 15 to 20 per cent. of gypsum, this 
gypsum must be in the soil, either naturally, or by ar- 
tificial means, as a necessary constituent, and without 
which the plant cannot pertect its natural growth.— 
Some soils are found to contain a due proportion of 
gypsum ; and manures afford it in small quantities, to 
others, when it is deficient ; but sands afford it, natu- 
rally but in small quantities. 
FRESHMAN. 


Albany, March 12, 1830. 
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Arr. LVI.—ZJ’rehibitory Duties —Report of the \ing commerce to afford, as a nursery for seamen, the 
Committee on Commerce and Navigation, to the | \east expensive and most powerful means of defenee— 
House of Representatives.—i'rench Commercial | From the time this country was freed from colonial 

By the Eprror. | restrictions, to 1807, no country ever exhibited a more 

i rapid prosperity. From the letter period to the pre- 

sent, our tariff policy has been different and disastrous 

to the country. The difficulty of providing for our 
|treops during the last war, be attributes to a went of 
funds and credit in the national government, rather 
than to a,deficiency of protection to domesiic 
manufactures, previously to the commencement of 
hostilities. Particular stress has been laid, by tariff 
advocates, on the actual reduction of prices that have 
taken place since the war on those domestic articles, 
the foreign of which have been principally excluded from 
our markets by prohibitory duties. Mr. C. asserts that 
there has been a reduction throughout Europe and 
America on all articles produced by the restoration of 
peace in the commercie] and manufacturing world— 
and that this reduction will be still greater, if peace 
|continue, and commerce be free. He doubts whether 
our manufactures are now in a more flourishing con- 
dition than they would have been, had there been no 
restrictions on importations, from the fact that they 
always have increased as fast as the emigration to the 
west would permit. Considering the augmented num- 
ber of acres under cultivation, we are as much an 

) , agriculiural nation as we ever were, and therefore 

every farmer, merchant, and mechanic, who enters our | there should be no change in our policy. A decrease 

state or national legislature, have been ext nsively in commerce tends to encourage emigration from the 
read from his youth, in the studies connected with his _ Eastern states. The increase of population since the 
respective pursuit ‘5 ind the principles of legislation commencement of restrictions, in 1807, has been con- 
will become more fixed and certain. stantly growing less. Rhode Island has added only 

In the diversity of soil and climate, in the social |} 20,000, and Connecticut only 50,000 inhabitan‘s in 
nature of mon, and in the facilities which the great | 40 years. With such a current of population setting 
highway of nations affords for intercourse and ex- | perpetually and irresistably to the West; when shall 
change of commodities, there appears a clear indica- | we, says Mr. C., be able to rival the manufactures of 
tion that the principles of free trade received the sanc- | Europe and Asia! In 1801, when Englend was much 
tion of heaven as far back «s when the foundations of | less in proportion, a manufacturing nation, there were 


the earth were lid: Yet this physical revelation is| 1,843,351 mechanics and manfictrrers, and but 


~ 


not our sole and absolute suide in comercial regisla-\ 1,713, 239 farmers; whereas in our couniry the pro- 
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System. 

On the supposition that the Nations of the earth | 
would follow, in their change of commodities, the in- | 
dications of nature, legislation would become greatly 
simplified and much less burdensome, But in the 
present state of the world, when each nation is, by 
every possible regulation, endeavouring to reach the 
maximum in selling, and the minimum in buying, the | 
science of political economy, particularly when applied 
to a forced multiplication of the resources of a country, 
is the most difficult of any coming in the province of | 
human investigation. Mistakes in this are disastrous 
in their continuance, and in their correction—The | 
longer they continue, the more they become like a 
cancer on a vital part of the human frame, threatening 
death if it remains, and jeopardising life in an attempt 
at a removal. 


Many of the wars in the civilized world, and most 
of the distressing fluctuations of a domestic origin, | 
arise from this unnatural spirit, and from ignorance in 
political economy. We look for a decrease of these 
evils in proportion as a spirit of reciprocity pervades 
the christian world, and as knowledge increases in the 
agricultural, commercial, and mechanical classes. Let 


tion, adapted to existing state of things. Where reci- | portion is altogether dillerent. 


Mr. C. asserts that our tariff taxations are an ince- 


procity cannot be obtained, some protection would 
seem to be required. nious contrivance to perpetuate ‘ie ascendancy, even 
The questions at issue between the pro and con, in'in our own markets, of the manufictures of Great 
respect to prohibitory duties are, that the state of a) Britain. We lay a heavy du'y on raw materials, and 
nation dependant on commerce, is liable to great and | the British Government a light one. On the articles 
necessary to manuiacture a piece of blue dyed cloth, 

tory duties create an artificial system, that is constant- | for instance, of the value of $2,50 per yard, the Ame- 
ly affected by unforseen changes, and counteracting | rican duties amount to 12,95, and the British only 


sudden reverses; and, on the other hand, that prohibi- 


regulations iu other nations, and ultimately produces | $1,35. The wool used for this purpose isthe growth 


its own ruin, I: is also contended by the commercial-| of England and Scotland, and the olive oil and indiso 


ist, that unrestricied commerce infuses a spirit of ac-| are principally imported. On cordage of Russian 
tivity and enter » in the nation. The advocate | manufacture, our tariff operates as a premium of &60 
for protected i ufsetures contends, that the prohibi-| per ton. The Boston Cordage Mills in 1826, paid for 
tion of foreign ys tends to increase the inventive | labow $18,145,29, in manufacturing 430 tons, and de- 


genius, and physical resources of a country. Com- 


i 


merce, it is said, gives us a greater variety of goods at 


creasing every year down to 7 ,021,24,in 1829, in man- 
ufacturing 147 tons. The importation of Russian 
a cheaper rate. Domestic competition, it is also af-| Cordage, ia 1819, amounted to 251,356 pounds, and 
firmed, when protected, eventually afford goods to the | in 1829, to 1,848,254 pounds, By the Russian state- 
consumer ata price less ‘h:n the imported. ment, the exports .o the United States amounted in 

More than fifty thousand copies of the report of the | 1829, to 3,512,320 pounds. ‘The difference is parily 
commiiice have been printed in this city. We are | to be aceounied for, on the supposition that the double 
glad that it has had a di: ibe tion so greai. We shal} | set of rigging which each vessel brought was not en- 


attewpt now to condense the principal arguments and | ieved at our custom house. 
fucis, without implying that we vouch for the correct- Mr. C, instances another effect of our tariff_—giving 
ness of all the conclusions. }) p.emium of $1,655,39 on every ship of 500 tons, 


Mr. Caiauceicug considers unrestricted aud flourish- built and fitted out in Great Britain. Our ship own- 
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ers send their shiy,s abroad half rigged, and have them 
returned with double sets. 


‘The two heaviest taxes,” says the Report, ‘‘on 
agriculture, are these on salt and brown sugar, varying 
from 80 to 275 percent. ad valorem. There are, 
probably, no two taxes which would be more unani- 
mously repealed, were it not for the special interests 
of a very few individuals, and of particular States.— 
The most that can be expected, under such circum- 
stances, is, that these duties may be reduced, so as to 
fall less heavily on the more laborieus classes of the 
community. A heavy tax on agriculture ought not to | 
be perpetuated, merely to increase the income of the 
sugar planter, or profits of our State monopolists. It 
cannot, assuredly, be for the interest of the people of 
any State in the Union, to levy on themselves a dou- 
ble duty on domestic, in order to perpejuate, on other 
States, a more moderate tax on their consumption of 
foreign salt, of a better quality. If any State govern- 
ment derive a revenue from this source, they can cer- 
tainly find, in the wide circle of luxuries, some object 
of taxation, on whieh the public burthens might fall 
with more wisdom, justice, and humanity. In some 
States, our people have to pay, not only a duty equal 
to °74 cents per measured bushel of foreign salt, ave- 
raging 77 pounds, but an internal excise of twelve and 
a half cents on the domestic. Our farmers in the in- 
terior are peculiarly oppressed ; they are not only con- 
demned forever to consume an inferior article, but to 
pay an enormous addition for the expense of transpor- 
tation, independent of the State excise, and the inci- 
dental augmentation of price, growing out of the for- 
eign duty. No State can pretend that the federal du- 
ty is necessary to protect its monopoly, while nature 
has given it a protection, of which it can never be de- 
prived. The salt works of New-York, considering | 
ihe admirable facilities of transportation in that State, | 
Atlantic and the West, as} 
The cost of salt, in the | 
Mediterranean, is not more than six or eight cents the | 
bushel: thet, however,’ which we generally import | 
from St, Ubes and Turks Island, costs from nine to | 
ten cents abroad, say ten cenis; the freight to New-| 
York, ten cents, the transportation and tolls, accord- | 
ing to an official report, from New-York to Salina, | 
thirteen eents, and the loss in transporting, two cents ; | 
making the cost of foreign salt, when it reaches the | 
silt works at Salina, thirty-five cents per bushel, when | 
it is admitted free of duty. The same report tells us, 
that the expense of manufacturing a bushel of domestic | 
selt, is twelve and a half cents, leaving twenty-two and | 
a holf cents, or a natural protection of one hundred 
and eighty per cent. ad volorem, without one cent of | 
duty on foreign salt. ILow then can it be pretended, | 
that with this enormous transportation charge existing | 
forever, it should be necessary to perpetuate an addi- | 
tional tax of 275 per cent on the cost abroad to pro-| 
tect our State monopolies? If such be the mere ex- 
pense of transportation for 300 miles, on the Hudson 
river ang Erie canal, how shall we estimate the charge 
in other States, not enjoying equal facilities? If the 
inhabitants in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
New-York salt works are to be taxed 455 per cent. on 
the value of the salt they consume, to protect the 
State monopoly, what must our farmers pay in the 
whole western district of that State, in Ohio, in Penn- 
sylvania, in the South and West, and our vast interior ? 








are as convenient to the 


those ef any other Siate. 











What would become of our fisheries in the Lust, were 
they compelled to depend on our State monopolisis tor 


their annual supplies of salt? Legislators, whether of 
the States or of the Union, ought to consider this per- 
petual transportation tax, on a prime neccessary of life, 
as of itself sufficient, without aggravating it by an inter- 
nal excise of 100 per cent. on domestic, and a duty of 
275 per cent. on foreign salt. 

“This is a tax from which we never can be relieved 
by internal competition. ‘The impost which nature 
has levied upon salt, in the charges of transportation, 
is in all countries an adequate encouragement for 
home production. In the recent reform of the ancient 
policy of Great Britian, Parliament entirely abolished 
an enormous excise on foreign salt. One of the wisest 
and most benevolent acts of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, was that of March, 1807, which totally re- 
pealed this duty. We may speculate as we will, about 
encouraging industry ; but if every labourer, mechanic, 
and farmer, could save seven and twenty cents out of 
every bushel of salt consumed in the United States, it 
would give a greater impulse to manufactures, com- 
merce, and agriculture, than all the ingenious contri- 
vances of the mercaatile system. This salt duty, and 
a portion of that on brown sugar, are war duties, and 


} Ought to have ¢eased with its extraordinary exactions. 


As mere measures of protection, these taxes can never 
cease through the expenses of transportation, and the 
uncertainty of che culture of sugar. The duty on the 
latter will neverend till we can couvntervail the influ- 
ence of climates and seasons, and controul the laws of 
nature. 

“‘Weare merely on the skirts ofthat vast region with- 
in the tropics, favourable to the culture of the cave, 
and the time ean never arrive, when, through all ihe 
varieties of seasons, we shall be able to rival the plin- 
ters of all the Islands and Continents of the tropical 
latitudes that encircle the globe. The past season 
has furnished an evidence of the impolicy of such du- 
ties. The number of plantations has been considera- 
bly increased, yet the crop is not equal to half of th t 
of the last year: because the season has been unfa- 
vorable, and it is liable to all the fluctuations inciden- 
tal to the application of agriculiure to productions 
which are realized with more uniformity and certainty, 
in a more favourable position and lativude.” ‘ 

In the first eighteen years, under our present con- 
stitution, the increase of our foreign navigation was a 
little less than one million of tons. Tae mere increase 
of our foreign tonnage prior to 1807, exceeds the whole 
amount of our navigation now employed in our inter- 
course between the whole union and alj nations, nearly 
150,000 tons! Our navigation grew more rapidly be- 
fore the continental war, when we had nothing to carrs 
but our own produce, than it did at periods afterwards. 
If that war had never occurred, our navigation would 
lave continued to increase more rapidly: for the in- 
creased consumption and commerce of the world in 
peace, are, in the aygregate, more than equivalent to 
all the fluctuating advantages that any commercial na- 
tion can transiently enjoy from the wars of other 
countries. The coasting trade, Mr. C. thinks has not 
in reality increased since the war,except from steam 
boats and the addition to our territory. 

On comparing our nation with others, the commit- 
tee were surprised to find facts so very decidedly cor- 
roborative of their views: Although we are a young, 
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rising, and naturally a commercial country, having a 
population and agriculture increasing with unparallel- 
ed rapidity, yet Great Britain, whose navigation was 
supposed to have reached its maximum, has outsripped 
us in the increase of navigation, y affording, as it is 
supposed, greater commercial liberty to her vast empire. 
Mr. C.’s_ table, (No. 6,) exhibits the former and 
present rate of duty in Great Britain and the United 
States. 


Foreign tonnage in our ports has increased 
from about nine per cent in 1824 to fifteen per cent in 
1825. Great Britain in her navigation is represented as 


having increased with every nation, at home and 
‘broad, except the whale fishery. The navigation of 
her North American colonies has increased, within the 
last fifteen years, fiom 88,247 to 400,481 tons. Ex- 
ports to these colonies in 1806, $4,338,034: 1825, 
89,983,213. Imports into Great Britain from the co- 
lonies, in 1806, $1,714,720; in 1825, $5,835,160. 
From 1800 to 1820 the New-England states increased 
in population 27 per cent; these British provinces, in 
the same time, 113 per cent! 
(T'o be Continued.) 











Arr. LVII.—Lanoscare Scenery.—View of York Springs, Adams’ County, Pennsylvania. 





The York Springs, 
in Pennsylvania, 
were so nained fron 
having been situa:- 
ed in what was or- 
iginally a part of 
York county ; but 
they now lie in Ad 
ams’ county, whic 

was taken fron 
York, and made i 

to a separate coun- 
ty in the year 1800 
York Springs is dis- 
tant about 106 
miles east by sout! 
from Philadelphi: . 











with little less ve- 
neration than is 
bestowed on the 
far-famed relic of 
some Catholic 
shrine. 

The water of 
the York Sulphur 
Spring, possesses 
nothing of that 
nauseous _ taste, 
which makes it a 
task to drink that 
of many of the 
mineral springs. 
It is exceedingly 
light and palatable 
and although con- 








The route i: 
through the fine counties vi Chesier, Lanecasier, and 
York: a range of cultivated country not exceeded for 
wealth and beauty, in our land. 

The turnpike from York to Getteysburg, crosses the 
Baltimore turnpike eight and a half miles from the 
Springs, so that the access from two principal cities 
to this delightful and salutary spot is perfectly easy and 
safe. 

Descending the Baltimore road the visitor comes 
suddenly on the Springs situated at the foot of a steep 
hill, with the Bermudian creek flowing in the centre of 
a narrow valley. The principal mineral Springs lies 
on the south-east side of the Bermudian, which flows 
immediately by the enclosure, and was originally a deer 


lick. 


taming little or no fixed air, it can be drank in extra- 
_ordinary quantities. 
As yet, the public is in possession of no particular 
standard of utility by which the resorts of watering 
‘places might in some measure be regulated. The fa- 
| culty themselves, appear to be frequently at a loss to 
which to send their patients. 

In England, the mineral springs are steadily and re~ 
gularly frequented, for experience has proved, that all 
| mineral waters act gradually on the constitution, an: 
| that it is to perseverance the patient must look for ul- 
timate and permanent relief. In this country, it is otl- 
erwise, miracles are too often expected, and if by a few 
weeks trial, a cure is not effected, the restlessness of in- 
disposition takes the patient to another place where he 





Within the recollection of many of the old neighbors, | is equally unsuccessful. 


the white hunters, but little more civilized than their 
predecessors, the Indians, used to lurk under the covert 
of the rocks and thickets by the Springs, to make sure 
of their unsuspecting victims, such as deer and other 
kind of game; which, guided by unerring instinct, 
flocked to the pool in whose water they delighted, 
and whose mud they licked for the salt it contained. 
The brutes that now belong to civilized man, display 
the same avidity for the waters of this Spring; cross- 
ing in numbers the clear flowing creek to reach the 
vent of the Spring, where they are observed to drink 
in almost uncreditable quantities. 

It was this marked propensity which induced John 
Fokes, Esq. one of the earliest owners, to have the 
qualities of this water inquired into. Enough was as- 
certained without a regular analysis, to show that it con- 
tained ingredients highly valuable for their medicinal 
effects, and the country people around viewed the Spring 





In the list of watering places, Ballston and Saratoga, 
in the state of New-York, are at present in most fa- 
vor. Independent of the intrinsic merits of their wa- 
ters, the delightful tour up the Hudson river, with the 
contiguity to the enchatment of lake scenery, must al- 
ways attract to them a crowd of invalids, as well as an 
overflow of gay visitors. — Cabinet. 





Art. LVIII.—Culture of the Vine.—Application of 
Plaster of Paris to prevent Bleeding. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your Journal of February last, 
Mr. Loubat, of Loubat Vineyard, (L. I.), makes some 
observations against the use of plaster of Paris for the 
bleeding of the vine: he supposes it to be more injuri- 
ous than advantageous to the vine. It is possible that 
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if this application of the plaster had been announced the varictics of mushrooms which have not red gills, 
as a secret, and put up for sale for the growers of the are poisonous. The same description of bodies is found 
vine, the remedy would thus have been an object of upon many living plants, shrubs, and trees ; but an ac- 
charlatanery ; but I have given it as an experiment curate examination will convince any one that they are 
which I found effectual, and which any one may try not found where the bark is in a perfecily entire state, 
for himself without cost. I must dissent from Mr. L.’ but only where it is ruptured ; thus fungi are always 
The bleeding of the vine was never thought to be ad- found growing upon the edges of cracks or wounds in 
vantageous, but an evil to the vine ; and to obviate and the bark. In dead trees, which have been long in a 
prevent it, some were obliged to prune before winter, state of decay, they grow to a very large size, and their 
(of which pruning I have described the inconvenien-/ varieties appear to have a correspondence with the 
cies) or prune very early, and by this means to hasten’ various organization from which they have sprung. 
the growth of the vine, which exposed its tender shoots All these bodies have, no doubt, a perfect organization, 
to the late frests—a thing very much to be guarded for not only are the seeds of mushrooms to be distin- 
against in this country. | guished, but if sown, they will produce mushrooms 
The use of the plaster allows the pruning to be re-/ again. 
tarded, and also protects the body of the vine (cep)| |The same may be asserted of the larger kinds of fun- 
from the action of partial frosts, which are more apt to gi found upon rotten trees. If the crumbled earth-like 
affect it when humidity is accumulated around the buds materials found in old logs, and out of which they ap- 
and on the vine itself, congelation taking place on the pear to grow, be examined, small bulls, the size of a 
fluids thus accumulated, and of course paralyzing all small pufl-ball, are sometimes found ; some are per- 
the parts so affected. | fectly round and smooth, whilst others of a larger size, 
Let Mr. Loubat, however, quiet himself for the pre-' have small roots; on cutting them open, the perfect 
sent. I have sent to a learned society of Paris the re-, appearance of the original fungus is exhibited. I have 
sult of this discovery, and their judgment, favorable or sometimes found these an inch in diameter. From all 
unfavorable, will be published in your Journal if you these appearances, may we not safely conclude, that 
will allow me a place in it. !fungi spontaneously spring from vegetable fibre in a 
I offer a better opportunity to the observations of | State of decay ; and that they are capable of nourish- 
Mr. Loubat, and let this rivalry be that of emulation,’ ing themselves, from the broken down organization 
since it is that which I have adopted towards Mr. L. : , from whence they first sprung, as in the case of rotten 
I purpose to investigate the subject of the mildew, and | trees which have contained no sap for many years. 
the means of attenuating or destroying its-effects; if} We have now seen, that dead vegetable organized 
we do not wish to see the culture of foreign grapes on bodies, capable of fructifying, bearing seeds, and con- 
a large scale, in the State of New-York and those ad-|tinuing their kind. Have we not reason to believe, 





joining it, annihilated by this disease. 
Very respectfully, 
ANDRE PARMENTIER. 
JTorticultural and Botanical Garden, } 
Brooklyn, March, 1830. 





Art. LIX.—Decayed Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances, productive of different kinds of Vegeta- 
bles and Animals. 


that dead animal bodies, when returning to an elemen- 
tary state, will, by a similar spontaneous action, pro- 
duce new kinds of animated bodies, capable of perform- 
ing the same functions? An animal in the most per- 
fect state of health, is killed, and a portion of the sound- 
est part of its flesh is exposed to that degree of heat, 
air, and moisture, necessary to produce putrefaction. 
In its sound state, the most perfect microscope cannot 
detect any animalization in the parts of the flesh, which 
exhibit a well organized structure of vascular and cel- 
lular substance: But we soon find it swarming with 





Upon decayed vegetables, peculiar kinds of organiz- 
ed substances are generally to be found.— These are 
various ; the most common kinds are the fungi, and | 
the mosses. Fungi comprehend the eatable mushrooms | 
we find most frequently in old sheep pastures, and all 
those bodies resembling them in shape, which spring 
up from dunghills, from spots where the excrements of 
cattle have been permitted to lay, and which we ob- 
serve growing from stems of shrubs, plants and trees, 
both living and dead. Whenever a mass of vegetable 
manure is permitted to lie for a certain time exposed 
to heat, air, and moisture, a new formation takes place, 
at first scarcely visible, then assuming the appearance 
of a bundle of whitish filamentory or thready fibres ; 
and lastly, shooting up into bodies usually called toad- 
stools. 

In old sheep pastures, which have not been plough- 
ed for many years, and which are highly charged with 
animal dung, a more valuable kind of fungus springs up 
and which, if the weather is in a proper state, grows to 
a large size in twenty-four hours: If it have a white 
top, and fine red gills underneath, it is a highly flavor- 
ed vegetable when cooked, and may be eaten with 
safety ; but there are just reasons to believe, that all 





countless myriads of maggots, preying upon the cor- 


ruption from whence they have sprung, and analagous 
iption f l they | | , and analag 


to the fungi which arise from vegetable bodies. Eve- 
ry description of animal remains, seems to produce 
animated bodies of a distinct and peculiar kind; nor 
is it confined to animal remains ; all the products of 
human industry, which are formed of vegetable and 
animal substances combined together, produce insects 
peculiar to them. 

The mites of cheese, and the minute and delicately 
formed lice of paper, may be given as instances of this 
distinct self-production. But the production of insects 
is apparently, by no means limited to the combinations 
occuring in animal remains; for wherever vegetable 
fibre is in a state of decay, there we are sure to find 
insects peculiar to the organization upon which they 
exist, and from which they appear to have sprung. 
If linen be exposed to moisture, where there is no cir- 
culation of air, mouldiness, which is a true fungous 
growth, takes place, and subsequent to that, insects are 
produced. Thesame occurs in books which have been 
kept for a long time in close damp situations, The 
rafters of ancient buiidings, which have had no sap in 
them for many centuries, have their peculiar insects. 
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Chemists have leng ago observed a difference in the | fully to answer the expectations formed in the excel- 
products of vegetable and animal substances: These | lent plan which produced them; affording at the same 


last are distinguished by the presence of nitrogen, which 
enters universally into them as a component part: it 
has, therefore, been regarded as the great agent of an- 
imalization, and as the means by which vegetables are 
converted into animal substances. The peculiar fleshy 
structure and savory flavor of the mushroom, have in- 
duced a careful examination of its constituent parts ; 
and nitrogen has been found to be one of them: on 
this account mushrooms have been deemed a compound 
sort of body, connecting the vegetable and animal 
economy. This fact suggests considerations of a purely 
theoretical nature it is true, but which seem to fall in 
with obvious analogies. If vegetable and animal re- 
mains produce spontaneous organization, the fungus, 
partaking of both natures, mav ftself, when in a state 
of decay, produce insects peculiar to its various kinds ; 
and this may be the fertile source of the production of 
the prodigious varieties of insects, having distinc! 
forms and propensities, and inhabiting and feeding upon 
the different parts of plants. Thirty distinct species 
of insects are said to feed upon the common nettle. 
Every distinct species of plant, again, has its peculia 
inhobitants ; some feed upon the bark, others upon the 
sofier internal parts; some exist in the hard wood, o 
subsist in the pith; whilst the leaves, the roots, the 
blossoms, the pollen, and all the fructificating parts, 
are constantly resorted to by particular insects for 
food. Thus plants, whilst drawing their nourish- 
ment from the earth, are the source of existence and 
nourishment to thousands of animated beings, to 
which they frequently become the victims.— Memoirs 
of the Board of Agriculture. 


Art. LX.—Extracts of various communications from 
His Excellency Grorer, Wasuineton, President 
of the United States of America, to the President 
of the Board of Agriculture of England. 

I. Philadelphia, 20th July, 1794.—‘* I have re- 


ceived, with peculiar pleasure and approbation, the | 
specimen of the County Reports you have sent me .| 


Such a general view of the agriculture in the several 
counties of Great Britain is extremely interesting, and 
cannot fail of being very beneficial to the agriculiural 


. . | 
concerns of your country, and to those of every other | 


wherein they are read. 

‘* Tam so much pleased with the plan and execution 
myself, as to pray you to have the goodness to direct 
your bookseller to continue to forward them to me, 
accompanied with the cost, which shall be paid to his 
order, or remitted so soon as the amount is made known 
tome. When the whole are received, I will promote, 
as far as in me lies, the reprinting of them here. 

** T know of no pursuit in which more real and im- 
portant service can be rendered to any country, than 
by improving its agriculture, its breed of useful ani- 
mils, and other branches of a husbandman’s care ; no: 
can J conceive any plan more conducive to this end 
than the one you have introduced for bringing to view 
the actual state of them in all parts of the kingdom ; 
by which good and bad habits are exhibited in a man- 
ner too plain to be misconceived: for the accounts 
given to the British Board of Agriculture appear in 
general to be drawn up in a masterly manner, so as 





)omit so favourable an opportunity, as the departure of 
| Mr. Strickland affords me, of presenting my best res- 





; 


time a fund of information, useful in political economy, 
and serviceable in all countries. 


Il. Philadelphia, 10th July, 1795.—* I could not 


pects to you, and my sincere thanks for the views of 
agriculture, in the different counties of Great Brit cin, 
which you have had the goodness to send me, and for 
| the diploma (received by the hands of Mr. Jay,) ad- 
mitting mea foreign honorary member of the Board of 
| Agriculture. 

| “For this testimony of the attention of that body, 
|ond for the honour it has conferred on me, I have a 
'high sense; in communicating of which to the Board, 
‘I shll rely more on your goodness than on any expres- 
| sion of mine, to render it acceptable, 

‘** From the first intimation you were pleased to give 
{me of this institution, I conceived the most favourable 
ideas of its utility, and the more I have seen and re- 
flected on the plan since, the more convinced I am of 
its importance, in a national point of view, not only to 
| your own country, but to all others which are not too 
| much attached to old and bad habits to forsake thein 
ind to new countries that are just beginning to form, 
systems for the improvement of their husbandry. 


IIl. Philadelphia, 10th December, 1796.—‘“ The 
result of the experiments entrusted to the care of Dr. 
Fordyce must be as curious, as they may prove inter- 
‘esting to the science of husbandry. Not less so will 
'be an intelligent solution of those queries relative to 
| live stock, which are handed to the public. 
| A few months more, say the third of March next, 

(1797) and the scenes of my political life will close, 
{ ynd leave me in the shades of retirement; when, if a 
few years are allowed me to enjoy it, (many L cannot 
/expect, being upon the verge of sixty-five) and health 
jis continued to me, [I shall peruse with pleasure and 
| edification, the fruits of the exertions of the Board for 
‘the improvement of agriculture ; and shall have leis- 
ure, I trust, to realize some of the useful discoveries 
which have been made in the science of husbandry. 

“« Until the above period shall have arrived, and par- 
ticularly during the present sessiou of Congress, which 
commenced the 5th inst. I can give but little attention 
‘o matters out of the line of my immediate avocations. 

I did not, however, omit the oceasion, at the opening 
| of the session, to call the attention of that body to the 
‘importance of agriculture. What will be the resul’, I 

know not at present, but if it should be favourable, 
| the hints which you will have it in your power to give, 
cannot fail of being gratefully received by the mem- 
bers who may constitute the board.” 

IV. Mount Vernon 15th July, 1797.—‘* Our crop 
f wheat this year, from the best information I have 
| been able to obtain, will be found very short, owing 
| to three causes; an uncommon drought last aufuma ; 

1 severe wintey, with but little snow to protect it; and 
which is still more to be regretted, to what with us is 
denominated the Hessian fly, which has spread de- 
vastation, more or less, in all quarters: nor has the 
latter wheat escaped the rust. The grain, however, 
except where the rust appeared before it was hard, is 
| extremely fine. We are equally uulucky in our oats, 





} 


| 


; 
| 


| occasioned by a severe drought since the month of 


April,” 
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[For the N. York Farmer. ] 


Arr. LX.—Cultivation of the Vine in the State of | 
New-York. By S. 

Sin,—In your passing notices of the increasing at-' 
tention to the culture of the vine in different parts of} 
the United States, and also of the general spirit of 
improvement, in relation to Horticulture, and the in- 
troduction of new subjects for Agricultural industry, 
you pay a passing compliment to the new demonstra- 
tions of the people hereabouts. We court no particu- 
lar notice, but many of us are actually trying to seta 
good example, in this march of enterprise and im- 
provement, for which we have physical facilities, as_ 
well as those of geographical position, which, proba-| 
bly, are not sufficiently appreciated, in the circle of, 
the metropolis. Our soil is peculiarly well adapted for | 
the Grape Culture, and sufficient proofs have been ex-| 
hibited of the suitableness of the climate, not only for 
the moreghardy kinds, but for the most delicate for- 
eign and domestic varieties of the Grape family. 
The vine, like many other vegetables, in some degree 
aclimat es itself, wherever propagated ; and adapts its 
functions to the new circumstances of its location. 
Yet, in transplanting, mind well, it will better bear 
a removal from a colder to a warmer climate, the soils 
being similar, than from a warmer toa colder. For 
this reason, the great nurseries of the Vine, from 
which Plants and Cuttings are to be transferred over 
the whole State, supplying the constantly increasing 
demand, should be situated in a position of mid-lati- 
tude, rather, of the two, north, than south, of the 
centre. So well persuaded are most men of these 
facts, that from the extreme we get at New-York, 
Vermont, the Canadas, and some from Michigan, 
there are frequent calls for Vines, from our collections 
hereabouts, in preference to seeking them from New- 
York, and positions farther south. I have not the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance, or of a corres- 
pondence, with any of your spirited culiivators of the 
Vine in New-York, and therefore communicated these 
views through the medium of the press. To them I 
could suggest, certainly with becoming deference, the 
propriety of extending, at best, a branch of their busi- 
ness, to some position of the origin around us, where 
the commerce of the lakes of the West, and of the 
North, first salutes the Hudson. Roller, a very in- 
dustrious, hard-working man, thoroughly bred to the 
business, in Germany, has a vineyard of nearly 4 
acres, a good variety of Vines, and only wants some 
more money-means, and perhaps an associate interest, 
with somebody in New-York, or some seaport, to do 
some great things, toward supplying the demand for a 
great central nursery of the Vine. He is doing very 
well, considering his means, but those are far too small. 
His nursery is on the slope of the east-river hill, in 
the South part of Lansingburgh, 2 miles south of this 
village, 1 mile north of Troy. There are some other 
men engaged in the same kind of business, who only 
want to be connected with the owners of similar es- 
tablishments in New-York, to make their efforts suc- 
cessful, or, in other words, to have more adequate 
money-means. Ina few years, going on at the pre- 
sent rate, we must be a wine-making people ; and the 
hitherto useless slopes of iron-hills, from New-York 
to Sandy Hill, will then produce more in value, every 
year, than all the alluvial flats of this noble river. More 
than 100,000 Plants were shipped from ome last 








| year, in a circle of 10 miles around Troy. Large im- 


portations, from France, Germany, and the principal 
Grape Countries of Europe, will arrive this Spring, and 


| many new varieties are every year added to our stock 


from the best native grapes. Adlum is. right, in ad- 
vising to try culture upon the indigenous varieties 
some of which, with only 3 or 4 years’ growth in my 
garden, are not exceeded by any foreign Grape culti- 
vated in this State. 


I am afraid of making this article too long, or I 
would speak of some local positions, admirably adapt- 
ed from the Grape culture, which seems to have been 
strangely overlooked. I would have said, also, to 
every one disposed to try this culture, make an expe- 
riment, yourself, dictated by your own good sense 
and give no credit to those who would make it a mys- 
terious, difficult sort of business. Put out a vine 
watch its growth, and observe its wants, principally of 
support, so as to get light, of sunshine, and, after one 
or two years, laugh at the proffered prunes of the 
kind vigneron ; or, like Loubat, your own vigneron. 

S. 

Lansinburgh, March 23, 1830. 








[From the American Farmer.] 
Aart. LX1.—The Vine in the Valley of the Ohi. 


Dear Sir,—I have observ-d that Mr. Herbemont, 
and other gentlemen to the South, in speaking of the 
culture of the Grape Vine, remark on the uncertainty 
of the crop from blight, frost, &c. and that you could 
not expect a full crop oftener than once in three 
years. 

Now in this part of the Valley of the Ohio, say from 
Pittsburgh to Marietta, I think there would be no more 
certain crop, much more so than apples, peaches, or 
any of the common fruits. I know two vines of the 
Schuylkill grape, that have been bearing for sixteen or 
seventeen vears, that have not missed one ‘season in 
that time, and for several years past have had from 
fifty to sixty bushels of grapes, I have a vine of the 
same kind, the cutting of which was put in the ground 
eight years ago; it bore the second year and every 
year since has had a good crop; last year say ten 
bushels. I have also, the Catawba, Isabella, Bland, 
Madeira, Burgundy, all which bore fruit the second 
year from the cuttings; the Catawba and Isabella, as 
many as twenty bunches to the vine. I have, also, 
Chasselas Blanc, which is not so certain a bearer, as 
the fruit is apt to blight, unless the vine is trained ten 
or twelve feet high, and on an open trellis ; it wont do 
well against a wall, I covered mine for several years 
with earth in the fall according to common directions ; 
but as it was troublesome, [ thought I would risk them 
without, the two last winters, which you know were 
severe, and have found them to do just as well as other 
grape vines. Mr. B. Wells, of this place, inserted a 
graft of the Schuylkill grape, last April into a commcn 
wild vine ; the principal branch grew in_length ten 
feet, and, adding all the branches, the growth amount- 
ed to above thirty feet in one season; and, to crown 
all, it produced two bunches of grapes. 


Belvidere, near Steubenville, Ohio. ) 
March 12th, 1830. § 
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Aur. LX11.—General_ observations ‘on buying and | states the following proportions as being essentially ne- 


stocking a Farm with Cattle. 


“« The benefit,” observes that enlightened agricultu- 
rist, Mr. Young, “‘to be derived from the occupation 
of land depends so much on the farmer commanding 
the requisite capital, that it is extremely necessary for 
the young beginner to be well advised on this essential 


cessary, viz. : 
That the neck bethin and clean, to lighten the fore- 
end as well as to lessen the collar, and make it sit close 
and easily on the animal while employed in draught. 
The carcase should be large, the bosom broad, and 
the ‘chest déep ; the ribs standing out from the spine, 


point.” Assuming it therefore as certain that such a both to give strength of frame and constitution, and 


beginner is provided with that indispensable requisite, 
we shall proceed to state a few general hints on the 
buying and stocking his farm with cattle ;_ and shall in- 
troduce, under the respective accounts of rearing and 
breeding the different species, such remarks on their 
various merits and demerits, as will materially assist 
him in the course of his labors. 

The first object of attention, then, is to consider the 
proportion between his stock and the quantity of feed 
which will be necessary to support them. The nature, 
situation, and fertility of the soils that compose his 
farm, are equally worthy of notice, as well as the pur- 
pose for which he designs more particularly to rear or 
teéd his cattle ; whether for the pail, or with the view 
of supplying the markets. In fact, it will be expedient 
fo observe the greatest exactness in this proportion, be- 
cause, in case he should overstock his land, his loss will 
be certain and great ; while, on the other hand, he will 
incur a diminution in profit, if he should not stock his 
land with as many cattle as it will bear. 


Formerly, a great prejudice prevailed in favor of 
big-boned, large beasts, but it has been ascertained, 
that this breed is, in point of profit, much inferior to 
the middle-sized kind ; and, by a careful attention to 
the selection of stock, no inconsiderable progress may 
be made towards the improvement of the different spe- 
cies. Among the various professional breeders of mo- 
dern times, few have attained greater celebrity than 
the late Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, te whom we are in- 
debted for many new and important improvements in 
the science of rearing cattle. The principle which he 
invariably adopted was, to select the best beast, that 
would weigh most in the valuable joints ; so that, while 
he gairféd in point of shape, he also acquired a more 
hardy breed ; and especially by attending to the kind- 
lincss of their skin, he became possessed of a race 
which was more easily fed and fattened than any 
other. 

Till within a few years, the invariable practice was 
to judge by the eye only, without regarding the other 
qualities of the animal intended to be purchased ; but 
in the present improved age, a more rational mode of 
forming the judgment is adopted. The sense of touch 
is now brought in aid of the sight; and, by repeated 
practice, the art of judging of the kindliness to fatten 
has beer brought to such perfection, that any well-in- 
formed breeder, who has personal experience can, on 
examining lean beasts, tell, almost instantaneously, in 
what points or parts they will or will not fatten. 


In the selection, therefore, of live stock in general, 
the young farmer will find it necessary attentively to 


likewise to admit of the intestines being ledged within 
the ribs. Further, the shoulders ought not only to be 
light of bome and rounded off at the lower point, that 
the collar may sit easily, but also broad to impart 
strength ; and well covered with flesh, that the animal 
may draw with greater ease, as well as to farnish a de- 
sired point of fattening cattle. The back, also, ought 
to be wide and level throughout ; the quarters long, the 
thighs thin, and narrow at the round bone. The legs 
ought, below the knee and hock, to be straight, and of 
a moderate length ; light boned, clean from fleshiness, 
yet having joints and sinews of a moderate size, for the 
united purposes of strength and activity. In these 
points all intelligent breeders concur; but, as beauty 
of shape too often depends on the caprice of fashion, it 
is more requisite to regard, 

II. Utility of form, or that nice proportion of the 
parts to which Mr. Bakewell bestowed so much atten- 
tion, and which has already been noticed. 

III. The flesh, or texture of the muscular sanded a 
quality which was formerly noticed only by butchers, 
but the knowledge of which, the enlightened farmers or 
breeders of the present day, have not blushed to acquite 
from them: although this quality necessarily varies ac- 
cording to the age and size of cattle, yet it may be 
greatly regulated by attention to the food employed for 
fattening them. As a knowledge of this requisite can 
only be acquired by practice, it is sufficient to state, 
that the best sign of good flesh is that of being marbled, 
or having the fat and lean finely veined, or intermixed 
when the animals are killed ; and, while alive, by a firm 
and mellow feel. 


IV. In rearing live stock of any description, it should 
be an invariable rule to breed from small-boned, straight 
backed, healthy, clean, kindly-skinned, round-bodied, 
and barrel-shaped animals, with clean necks and throats, 
and little or no dewlap ; carefully rejecting all those 
which may have heavy legs and roach backs, together 
with much appearance of offal. And, as some breeds 
have a tendency to generate great quantities of fat on 
certain parts of the body, while in others it is more 
mixed with the flesh of every part of the animal, this 
circumstance will claim the attention of the breeder as 
he advances in business. 


V. In the purchasing of cattle, whether in a lean or 
fat state, the farmer should on no account buy beasts 
out of richer or better grounds than those into whieh 
he intends to turn them ; for, in this case he mast in- 
evitably sustain a very material loss, by the cattle not 
thriving, particularly if they be oid. It will, therefore, 
be adviseable to select them, either from stock feeding 
in the neighborhood, or from such breeds as are best 








consider the following particulars : 


1. Beauty, or symmetry of shape; in which the 


adapted to the nature and situation of the soil. 


VI. Docility of disposition, without being deficient 


form is so compact that every part of the animal bears | jn spirit, is of equal moment ; for, independently of the 
an exaet consistency, while the carcase should be deep damage committed by cattle of wild tempers,on fences, 
and broad, and the less valuable parts (such as the| fields, &c. which inconvenience will thus be obviated ; 
head, bones, &e.) ought to be as small as possible. |it is an indisputable fact that tame beasts require less 
For working cattle more particularly, Mr. Marshall food to rear, support, and fatten them ; consequently , 
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every attention ought to be paid, early to accustom| either in tail, hvir, or pizale ; that the hair stare not, 


them to be docile and familiar. 

VII. Hardiness of constitution, particularly in bleak 
and exposed districts, is indeed a most important re- 
quisite ; and, in every case, it is highly essential to a 
farmer’s interest to have a breed that is liable neither to 
disease nor to any hereditary distemper. A dark co- 
lor, and in cattle which are kept out all the winter, a 
rough and curled pile or coat of hair, are, in the popu- 
lar estimation, certain indications of hardiness, but it 
is obvious to every thinking person, that this quality, 
though in some respects inherent in particular breeds, 
depends, in a great measure, upon the method in which 
cattle are treated. 

VIII. Connected with hardiness of constitution is 
early. maturity, which, however, can only be attained 
by feeding cattle in sucha manner as to keep them con- 
stantly in a growing state. By an observance of this 
principle, it has been found that beasts and sheep, thus 
r , thrive more in three years, than they usually 
do in five, when they have not sufficient food during 
the winter, by which, in the common mode of rearing, 
their growth is checked. 

IX. A kindly disposition to take fat on the most 
valuable parts of the carcase, at an early age, and with 
little food, when compared with the quantity and qua- 
lity consumed in less fertile situations, by which means 
the supply will be greater for the consumer. On this 
account, smaller cattle are recommended by C. G. 
Grey, Esq. (‘Letters and Papers of the Bath and 
West of England Society,” vol. x. p. 262,) as general- 
ly having a more natural disposition to fatten, and as 
requiring, proportionably to the larger animal, tess food 
to them fat; consequently, the greater quantity 
of meat for consumption, can be made per acre. “In 
stall feeding,” he remarks that, “* whatever may be the 
food, the smaller animal pays most for that food. In 
dry lands, the smaller animal is always sufficiently hea- 
vy for tr ading ; in wet lands, less injurious.” And as 
to mill, he is decisively of opinion, that the smaller 
anima: produces more goods for the food she consumes 
than those of a larger size. 

X. The hide of cattle is also worthy of notice: as, 
by the simple touch, both butchers and graziers are 
enabled to judge of their disposition to fatten. Sir 


and that they are not hide-bound, otherwise they will 
not feed’ kindly. The same remark is applicable to 
cows intended for the pail, the horns of which should 
be fair and smooth, the forehead broad and smooth, 
adders white, yet not fleshy, but thin and loose when 
empty, to hold the greater quantity of milk, but large 
when full; provided with large dug veins to fill it, and 
with four long, elastic teats, in order that the milk may 
be more easily drawn off. 

XIL. Age.—Beside the rules above stated, there 
are some particulars with regard to the age of neat or 
black cattle and sheep, which will merit the farmer’s 
consideration. 

Sheep, in general, renew their first two teeth from 
fourteen to sixteen months old, and afterwards every 
year, about the same time, until they are turned three 
years old, or rather three shear, to speak technically, 
when they hecome full-mouthed ; for though they have 
eight teeth in the under jaw before, I believe they only 
cast or renew the six inside ones. But with regard to 
this point there is a difference of opinion among expe- 
rienced shepherds, some of whom conceive that they 
east only six, while others think they renew the whole 
eight fore-teeth. 

Neat cattle cast no teeth until turned two years old, 
when they get two new teeth ; at three they get two 
more ; and in every succeeding year get two, until five 
years old, when they are called full-mouthed, though 
they are not properly full-mouthed until six years old, 
‘because the two corner teeth, which are last in renew- 
ing, are not perfectly up until they are six. 

The horns of neat cattle also supply another crite- 
rion by which the judgment may be assisted, after the 
signs afforded by the teeth become uncertain. 

When three years old, their horns are smooth and 
handsome ; after which period there appears a circle, 
or wrinkle, which is annually increased as long as the 
horn remains; so that, according to the number of 
these circles or rings, the age of a beast may be ascer- 
tained with tolerable precision, unless such wrinkles 
are defaced, or artificially removed, by scraping or fi!- 
ing; a fraudulent practice, which is too frequently 
adopted in order to deceive the ignorant or inexperi- 
enced purchaser with respect to the real age of the ani- 





John Sinclair has justly remarked that, “‘ when the 
hide or skin feels soft and silky, it strongly indicates a 
tendency in the animal to take on meat; and it is evi- | 
dent, that a fine and soft skin must be more pliable, and | 
more easily stretched out to receive any extraordinary 
quantity of flesh than a thick or tough one. At the 


mal,—Complete Grazier. 





Arr. LXIII.—Narvurat History.—Class VI.~ 
Crustacea—Class VII.—Mollusca.—Class Vi/1. 





same time, thick hides are of great importance in va- 
rious manufactures. Indeed, they are necessary in| 
cold countries, where cattle are much exposed to the | 
inclemency of the seasons; and, in the best breeds of | 
highland cattle, the skin is thick in proportion to their | 
size, without being so tough as to be prejudicial to their | 
capacity of fattening.” 

XI. Working, or an aptitude for labor: a point of | 
infinite importance in a country whose population is so | 
extensive as that of Britain, and where the consump- 
tion of grain by horses has so material an influenee on | 
the comforts and existence of the inhabitants. 


XI}. Whether kine be purchased for the plough, or 


Vermes, or Worms—Class 1Y.—Zoophytes:— 
{Continued from page 39. ] 
CRUSTACEA. 

The most familiar examples of this class, are the 
lobster, crab, crawfish, and what is commonly called 
the horse-shoe. The crustacea were included, by 
Linneus, in the class of insects; but, on account of 
their anatomical differences of obstructure, Curvier 
has classed them separately. They have, indeed, ar- 
ticulated limbs, attennz, and jaws similar in their for- 
mation to those of insects; but they differ, by breath- 
ing through branchie, or gills, and by having a regu- 
lar double circulation. After passing through the 








for the purpose of fattening, in addition to the essentials | gills, the blood is collected into one large vessel, from 
already stated, it will be necessary to see that they are | whence it is distributed through the whole body ; and 
young, in perfect health, full-mouthed, and not broken | on its return, is collected into a sort of ventricle, and 
again sent to the gills. 
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They are enveloped by a shell, which is incapable 
of much growth; and hence, as the body enlarges, 
the shell is occasionally cast off, and replaced by -a 
new one. 

The animals of this class always have six claws, and 
often more. Their attenne probably serve as deli- 
eate organs of touch. Naturalists say they have the 
organs of smelling and hearing. Their ayes are fixed 
immovably in a socket ; but to remedy the inconveni- 
ence, the eyes in some species, are upon the end of a 
pedicle or stalk that is capable of easy motions. 

Some of the crustacia, as the crab, lobster, and oth- 
ers, have a stomach of a remarkable structure. Near 
the lower and narrow part of these are, on each side, 
a number of bony substances resembling teeth. These 
teeth are moved by muscles, and serve to grind the 
feod more thoroughly before entering the intestines. 

MOLLUSCA. 

This class inclades a great variety of animals, the 
oyster, clam, muscle, cuttle-fish, squid, snail, and in- 
deed, nearly all the testaceous or shell fish tribes. 
Most but not all, inhabit the water. Displaying less 
instinctive intelligence, than the preceding classes, 
their structure, residence, and. habits, are objects of 
less interest, and consequently less known. To ap- 
pearance, many of them present a mere muscous mass 
without organization. They have no brainor spiral 
marrow. In some species, respiration is by organs, 
resembling the gills of fishes. The blood of the Mol- 
lusea is always cold, thin, and of a blueish white color. 
Their organs of mastication and digestion, are extreme- 
ly various. Some are provided with long fleshy arms 
or feet. furnished with a great number of suckers in 
the shape of cups, by which they are enabled to at- 
tach themselves to objects. These legs serve for swim- 
ming, creeping, and seizing prey. In all their move- 
ments they push themselves backwards. One of their 
modes of defence is to eject a dark liquid, which dis- 
colors the water about them, and enables them to 
elude their enemies. It is supposed the celebrated 
Indian Ink, made by the Chinese, is from the fluid of 
some of these animals. 

The eight-armed cuttle-fish, Sepia octopodia, is 
said to be of such an immense size, that its arms are 
nine fathoms in length. In the Indian seas the na- 
tives carry hatchets to cut off their arms, when they 
lay hold of their canoes. These animals are vora- 
cious, and greedily devour other aquatic animals. 
Pliny gives, on the authority of a writer named Tre- 
bius, the following account of an enormous animal. 


They breathe by means of branchie. On the rings 
of which their bodies are composed, are little bristly 
projections which serye as feet. 

The leech has three lancets, by which it pierces 
the skin and sucks the blood of animals. The tail is 
furnished with a cavity or cup that enables it to ad- 
here to other substances. The medicinal leech, Hi- 
rudo medicinalis, is well known. 

The Gordius or hair-worm is very long and slender. 
A species of the hair-worm in Africa and other hot 
countries is highly noxious. It is frequently found, 
when the dew is on the grass, and insinuates itself into 
the flesh of children, where it produces painful, if not 
fatal, inflammation. 


ZOOPHYTES. 


This class is the lowest in the scale of animated cre- 
ation. 


The first order, Echinodermata, appear to have or- 
gans of respiration, in vessels that perform an imper- 
fect circulation, and filaments that probably perform 
the functions of the nervous system. To this order 
belong the sea-urchin, common star-fish, sea-egg, &c. 
Their shells have a great number of regularly arrang- 
ed holes, from which are projected little hollow cylin- 
ders that answer the purpose of feet. These cylinders 
can be lengthened by forcing into them a liquid from 
reservoirs within the body. On the end of the cylin- 
ders is a knob, which, when not distended with the 
liquid, assumes a cup like cavity, by which the ani- 
mal is enabled to attach itself to objects. On throw- 
ing the liquid again into the cups, it loosens and thus 
moves itself, 

Intestinal worms belong to this class. They are 
very imperfectly organized. Almost every species of 
animals has worms peculiar to itself, not only in the in- 
testines, but in other passages, the liver, the heart, 
and the eye. Some naturalists have supposed they 
are spontaneously engendered, but it is known that 
many produce eggs and living offspring. It is, how- 
ever, contrary to all our knowledge of the operations of 








[t was in the habit of robbing, on the coast of Carteia, 
during the night, some reservoirs of salt fish. Not- 
withstanding a row of stakes intercepted the communi- 
cation from the sea, it was euabled to get into the re- 
servoir, by the help of a tree which grew near the | 
stakes. It was finally attacked by men and dogs, | 
and was not ove ‘come without powerful resistance in 
lashing its antagonists with its arms. Its body was the 
size of a hogshead, and its arms thirty feet long. Its 
cups or suckers held four gallons each. The weight 
of the animal was 700 pounds. 
VERMES OR WORMS. 

The term worms, as more modernly applied, in- 
cludes a comparatively small class. They are dis- 
tinguished from other invertebrals by having red blood, 
although it is not of so bright and deep red as that of 
the vertebral animals. [It circulates in a double set of 
vessels without a distinct fleshy heart to give it motion. 





nature, to suppose matter by spontaneous operations 
to produce organized beings. 

The sea-nettles, or- sea-anemonos, are still more 
imperfect. They generally remain attached to some 
marine substance. In the center of their circular bo- 
dies is the mouth, leading to cavities that answer the 
purposes of a stomach. Simply by opening and clos- 
ing the mouth, they catch small fish, mollusca, worms, 
&c. After having digested the flesh, they throw out 
by the mouth, which is the only aperture they have, 
the bones, shells, and other refuse matter. 

As the bodies of the Polypes are gelatinous and se- 
mi-transparent, the operations of digestion can be 
seen. When these animals are cut into pieces, each 


| piece becomes a distinct animal, and perfect in all its 


parts. ‘The numerous and immese beds of coral are 
the productions of these little animals. The various 
beds of sponges are animal existences, 

There are many animalcules of all shapes, sizes, 
and appearances, that are not discernable except by 
the microscope. 

We have thus given an imperfect and hasty review 
of the different classes of the animal kingdom. In fu- 
ture numbers we will speak of their various organs and 


habits. 
( To be Continued.) 
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Mr. Epitor,—Allow me to add the following ex-|by means ofa hot bed; they should be planted whole, 
tract from the Young Gardiner’s Assistant, in continu-|early in April, three or four inches deep, and about 








ation of those in your last number. the same distance apart. In about a month they will 
A. W. throw up sprouts. When these are three inches above 

Lansingburgh, N. Y. March, 1830. ground, part them off from the Potatoe, which, if suf- 

; fered to remain, will produce more sprouts for a suc- 
Arr. LXIV.—Kitchen Garden. cessive planting ; transplant them into rich ground in 


Articnoxe.—Cynara. There are two principal|'ows four feet apart, and the plants about a foot apart 
varieties or species of the Garden Artichoke ;—the} in the rows. Keep them clear of weeds until the vines 
Cynara Scolymus or French Artichoke, and the Cy-| begin to cover the ground, after which they will grow 
nara Hortensis or Globe Artichoke. freely. 

It is a perennial plant, producing from the root an-| Rausarr.—Rheum. The several kinds of Rhu- 
nually its large squamose heads, in full growth, in|barb may be propagated by offsets, taken from the 
England, in June or July until October or November. /T0ots early in the spring; or from seed sown late in 
The Globe Artichoke, which produces large globular) the fall, or in March and the early part of April The 
heads, is best for general culture, the heads being con-| indispensible points to the production of good roots of 
aeeonly larger, and the eatable parts more thick and je pees a A wee Sa ee a wrt on 

eshy. . ‘ 

The most likely way to obtain a supply of Artichokes ce ‘ een oe oe ne ae tamination a 
in this country, is to sow the seed in the latter end of on = tg apart; wee sachets a oe ra 
Haare oF corly in sa m8 bod of Gye TID SOM | sa hove ettuleted- dhe: lelehe tf tens ax siieedseiae 
or it may be planted in drills one inch deep, and Fate the : — ’ 
about twelve inches apart. The ground should be light | *"® ®#V® “arown out as many leaves. 
and moist, not such as is aptto become bound up by im eee eee oe The seeds na Sea- 
heat, or that in consequence of too large a propertien| ale shou sown as soon as they are ripe. fresh 
of sand is likely to become violently hot in summer, | Seeds cannot be obtained by the end of October, let 
for this is extremely injurious to these plants. AS | ws be ate as a hws eye nee — _ 
the plants are up, they should be kept free from)! be brought into good condition, in drills an mch and a 
anaes and the ah often loosened cnuiid them. half deep, and fourteen or sixteen inches asunder ; 

Tae Sachin of implanting mst bo perfil ar as ax tr tated Wal Gaeiy etawraees 
the latter end of March or early in April. Having} ws sind’ Kisii plete ‘of ‘wesile:by: trogiioat” teestngs 
ne, ee oe through the summer. When the plants are a year 
good Sorgen. bon oe, “es ye the goa dl, every hind row eat) btalen: upi*neibaleeduery 
Se Gat ame te sates ein Sea Nore a sok her ney Sees eoaeeie 
the plants, and after shortening their tap roots a little, | Sixteen many = sh en _, SS ee eee into 
and dressing their leaves, plant them with a dibble, | good greene prepare Pars Nee eal ss. 
in rows five feet asunder, — feet plant from —_ tm = one be: haps Ease ps on poe ace 
in the row, leaving part of their green tops above |‘ ; a , n 
eon a the ear of thls um any| des and wt dl ante glany le f 
eee een” ant Give cach piaate tle water t0/ Filed, the crowns of the plants will be covered néarly 
ae eee two inches, brit they will soon push through the earth. 

Carpoons.— Cynara cardunculus. The Cardoon The plants left in the seed bed may form a permanent 
Artichoke is much cultivated in Europe for Culinary | bed, which should be forked or dug between the rows ; 
purposes, such as for salads, soups, stewings, &c. | previous to this being done, lay on an inch or two of 

The stems of the leaves being thick and crisp, are| good rotten manure, and incorporate it with the earth 
the eatable parts after being blanched. ‘They are in|around the plants. Sena 
perfection in Autumn and Winter. Some make new plantations with pieces of old roots, 

The seeds may be sown in a bed of rich earth in the | Which should be cut up in lengths of about two inches, 
aici of April; when the plants are up strong, they | and planted in March or April, three or four inches 
should be thinned to four or five inches distance, to|4eep at the distances before directed for the plants. 
prevent their becoming weak. They may be trans- 
planted in June at the distance of four feet from one 
another every way; observe, before planting, to dress . 
their tops and roots the same as Cellery. As they ad- Art. LX V.—Miscellaneous. 
vance in growth they are to be earthed up for blanch-| American Raisins.—We have been favored, by Mr. 
ing, keeping the leaves close together; this may be} Ajexander Walsh, with a small box of domestic raisins, 
done with bass or matting as practiced with endive ;| prepared at the Lansingburgh Vineyard. Although 
they are afterwards to be earthed up gradually from} not a fair specimen, they have quite a plump and fresh 
time to time, until whitened to a sufficient height.| ay5earance with a pleasant flavor. They are a proof 
Az winter approaches, Cardoons must be taken up} of what may be done. Considering the quantities that 
and laid away like Cellery, or they may be preserved | are consumed in the country, the manufacture of rai- 
with sand in a cellar. sins cannot fail of becoming an object of importance to 


Poraror Sweet.—Convolvulus batata. Sweet|™any districts of our country. 
Potatoes may be raised in the vicinity of New-York,| pgim Oil and Tallow.—It is gratifying to witness 
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the progressively increasing importation and consum 
tion of palm oil, which in the five years, 1814 to 1818, 
averaged only about 1400 tons per annum, in.all Great 
Britain, but which, in the port of Liverpool alone, in 
1829, amounted to 8,400 tons. The tropical regions 


of Africa and Asia, afford an indefinite supply of vege- | 


table oils, and it ts.more than probable that in a very 
few years animal fat in the manufacture of soap will be 
entirely superseded by palm oil, whilst the cocoa-nut 
oil of Asia is, we understand, coming into use for can- 
dies, vieing with spermaceti in quality. Palm oil is al- 
ready producing a sensible effect on the price of animal 
fat. ‘Town melted tallow is now pressing on the mar- 
ket at 34s, 6d. per cwt. Russia tallow is still held for 
35s. but it is in general 2s. to 3s. per cwt. inferior in 
quality to town melted.—London Paper. 
A shop for mechanical labor, in connection with the 
Bloomfield Academy, 40 feet by 20 and 3 stories high, 
was raised by Major Simeon Baldwin on the 7th ult. 
and has since been enclosed and nearly completed ; all 
without the aid of ardent spirits, though the weather 
has been extremely cold most of the time. 
Consumption of Food in a German city.—The 
city of Bremen, which contains about 44,000 inhabi- 
tants, consumed in 1827, 2,295 oxen, 767 cows, 12,301 
calves, 8,405 sheep, 6,075 hogs, 90,608 pounds of 
smoked and salted meat, 63,328 fowls, ducks and. pi- 
geons, 16,434 hares, turkeys, and geese, 194,050 oys- 
ters, 1,133,943 pounds of butter, 56,640 pounds of 
cheese, 991 lasts of rye, 116,400 pounds of rye-flour, 
597,850 pounds of wheat flour, and 192,275 pounds of 
oatmeal. The manufacture of beer has consumed 
42,999 bushels of malt, and 977 lasts of rye. There 
have been drunk 2,314 exhofts of wine, and 323 of 
brandy, rum, and arrack.—Ephemar. Geogr. de 
Weimar. 


Mange in Dogs.—The following recipe for the 

in dogs, which was published in the first num- 

ber of the Turf Register, has been found so effectual 

that we are induced to publish it in the Farmer. About 

a week ago it was tried on adog severely afflicted with 

the mange—so much so that the owner believed he 

could not live over a few days—and it has perfectly 
cured him, even in this short time. 

Recipe.—Take one pint of fish oil, one pint of spi- 
rits of turpentine, one pint of soft soap, and one pint 
of flour of sulphur, mix these well together, and rub 
the mixture well over the dog, especially into the parts 


most affected, and tic up the dog for a day or two. 
American Farmer. 


An experimentalist in Hampshire, is at this time ac- 
tually cramming a turkey with uncracked walnuts, giv- 
ing the poor creature only one the first day, two the 
second, and so on in arithmetical progression for thir- 
teen days, at the end of which time he asserts the bird 
will be fat, and of superior flavor. The custom he says 


is common in Greec-.—Foreign paper. 


them affords a very strong and pure water, but not in 
great quantity. The other dischargos such vast quan- 
tities of oetroleum, or, as it is vulgarly called, ‘“Se- 
neka Oil,” and besides, is subject to such tremendous 
explosions of gas, as to force out all the water, and af- 
ford nothing but gas for several days, that they make 
but little or no salt. Nevertheless, the petroleum af- 
fords considerable profit, and is beginning to be in de- 
mand for lamps in workshops and manufactories. It 
affords a clear brisk light, when burnt in this way, 
and will be a valuable article for lighting the street 
lamps in the future cities of Ohio. 

he rock in which these wells are sunk is of various 
density and composition. In some places for one or 
two feet, the wettints can gain only an inch, or per- 

haps only half an inch, in a day, and then they have 

their drills to sharpen every few minutes; the rock is 
so much harder than the hardest steel, that it is very 

difficult to get a drill to stand it at all. 


At other places in the rock, they penetrate from one 
to three feet ina day. In this course of diilling they 
often pass through as many as three or four layers of 
fossil coal, at various depths in the rock ; and it is ge- 
nerally the fact, that immediately before the salt water 
appears, they pass a stratum of stone coal of conside- 
rable thickness—perhaps six or eight inches.—Silli- 
man’s Journal. 


Petrifactions are common in Washington county, 
but not so frequently found as in many other parts of 
the state, particularly in the neighbor of Zanes- 
ville. The greatest collections are found intermixed 
with the gravel, on the elevated plains, I have before 
mentioned. I have seen several which were full of 
cells, and resembled bits of honey-comb, or wasps” 
nests, turned to stene—others appear to be shells of 
various forms and sizes, but different from any I have 
seen in our rivers. Vegetable productions are also 
fouad in a petrified state; some resembling bits of 
corn-stalks. I have in my possession a petrefaction, 
which appears once to have been a large poke-root 
(Phytolacca Decandra.) It is the best preserved of 
any I have seen; it retains the internal structure of 
the root, as perfect and distinct as if just pulled from 
the earth; and those fine lines and circular impressions 
on the cortical part, are as plain and as easily distin- 
guished as they are on the fresh root. It appears to 
be silicious, as it affords fire readily with the steel. I 
have discovered at two different places within a few 
miles of Marietta, some very curious impressions of 
vegetables, in a loose slaty stone, and in a red ochre- 
ous earth, that was in a middle state between ochre 
and slate. The impressions in the first resembled the 
leaves of white clover, and were very perfect; they 
appeared to be distributed through the whole mass ot 
stone, which easily separated into thin layers, and be- 
tween the contiguous layers, was to be seen the per- 
fect impression of clover leaves. Those in the ochre- 
ous bed, were the perfect impressions of fern leaves; 




















Salt Well in Ohia.—They commonly bore, at the 
well on Little Muskingum, to the depth of 400 or 500 
feet, unless salt water is found before they reach that 
distance. They are encouraged thus to continue, from | 
their knowledge of tie depth at which others obtain-| 


they were to be found in almost every piece that I ex- 
amined, and what is a little curious, the impressions 
were all of the same kind of leaf, and as perfect and 
fair as if made but yesterday. The masses in which 
they were found, are to appearance extensive in both 


ed very good water, on the west branch of Dutch/instances; and are soft when first taken out of the 
creek, four or five miles above the line of Washing- earth, but become hard as stone on exposure to the air. 
ton, io Guernsey co:nty. a sunk two wells, At what period of time these depositions of leaves 


which are now more than 400 in depth; one of 


were made, and from what revolution in nature, I 
must leave to geologists to determine.—Sil. Jour. 
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HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 


Assemble again for their annual rites, 
And to feast in its elegant bow’rs. 


** And there shall Pomona resort with her store, 
Allur’d to its favor’d retreats ; 

Ner spare from her full cornucopia to pour 
A luscious profusion of sweets. 


1880.] 

Planting Potatoes.—T he following curious particu- 
lars have been noted to decide a w made in the 
early part of the present year (1829,) by two gentle- 
men in Yorkshire, England, respecting the compara- 
tive merits of the two modes of planting potatoes. 

A single potatoe was cut intc twenty-eight sets, each 
having one eye, and another potatoe was divided into 
eighteen sets, each having two eyes; these respective 
were planted on the 21st April, and the produce was 
gathered on the 3ist October, when it-was found that 
the. produce of twenty-six, which had taken root out 
of the twenty-eight sets with one eye, was 6 stone 11 
pounds, while the produce of the 18 double sets only 
amounted to 3 stone ten pounds,—thus proving to de- 
monstration the superior advantage of planting with sin- 
gle eyed potatoe sets. 


To preserve Potatoes in a dried state.—W ash them, 
cut them in ' pieces, steep them forty-eight ‘hours in 
fresh water, and dry them in an oven. One hundred 
parts of fresh potatoes will give thirty so prepared and 
dried. In this state they may be kept for years, or 

und at once into flour. his flour, mixed with 4 
third part of that of rye, will make excellent bread. 
Potatoes dried as above, mvistened with olive oil, and 
ground, may be used as coffee. 


Bran Bread.—To four pounds of best household 
flour, put two table-spoonsful of small-beer yeast, and 
half a pint of warm water ; let it stand two hovrs in @ 





“Nor there shall be wanting, in beauteous array, 
The pride of my gayest parterre, 

To-smile on the festival rites of the day, 
And brighten the scenery there. 


“ But chief from thy treas’ry of choicest perfumes, 
A portion be sure to bestow 
Round the prominent bow’r of yon speaker from 
whom 
Such volumes of eloquence flow. 


“* Se a feast of delight shall await ev’ry sense, 
And each organ partake of the cheer ; 
While beauty and sweetness their influence dis- 


pense, 
Elocution shall ravish the ear.” 


Silk in Ohio.—Extract of a letter from Dr. Pas- 
calis to D. C. Wallace, Secretary of the Hamilton 
County Agricultural Society. 

** Sin—I duly received the favor of yours, 11th of 
February, covering two very finely dyed skeins of silk 


warm place, about four feet from the fire: then add 
half‘a pound of bran, and a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
proceed to make the dough with skim milk, or warm 
water ; then cover it up as before, and let it stand one 
hour more: then begin to heat the oven, which will 
require one hour. Make your loaves and put them into 
warm dishes, and let them stand twenty minutes before 
you put them into the oven. ‘This sized loaf will require 
an hour to bake. ‘When you draw your bread, turn it 
bottom upwards; next morning it will be fit for use, 
You should have it fresh every fourth day. The co- 
lor of the wheat is of no importance, nor is patent 
yeast. 
Bread thus prepared, is said to be greatly preferable 
to that made with flour, ground, and all the bran kept 
in it. 
Mr. Epiror,—The enclosed verses were. written 
on reading an account of the anniversary celebration of 
the New- York Horticultural Society, August 26, 1828, 
and the eloquent Address then delivered. As they 
may serve to revive the recollections of this delightful 
festival in the minds of those who had the happiness of 
being present, their publication (if approved) is re- 
b 
; z A FRienp. 
On the Anniversary Celebration of the 
NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
August 26th, 1828. 


Says Flora to Zephyr, “here take this perfume, 
And haste to yon garden away ; 
And charge ev’ry leaf of the foliage and bloom 


manufactured by the Society of Shakers. P 
that this interesting sample is a part of that which had 
been presented to the Hamilton County Agricultural 


Society, I beg leave to return my most respectfal 
thanks to you and to the other gentlemen of that in- 
stitution, who have thus confe: a flattering mark of 


their attention, and to present them in my name, a 
copy of my 2d volume of the Practical ions, 
&c. which has not long been published, and which'I 
could not yet send over. I imagine the first has alrea- 
dy been sold or circulated in Cincinnati. 

‘I see that the blue is stronger and better twisted 
than the green, which is finer, but both are strong and 
of a good body. I doubt not but your native or wild 
mulberry can successfully rear up the precious cater- 
pillar ; nevertheless, our labors towards the cultivation 
of the white should not be neglected, because the ob- 
ject principally aimed at is the quantity of fodder to be 
depended upon, which seldom can be estimated with 
the wild or native mulberry. 

In my 1st vol. page 27-32, and in my second, p. 

77, as well as in the essay published in Philadelphia, 
by a Monsieur D’Homergue, you will find our opinion 

and desire that silk culturists who can obtain some 

quantity of that produce should not sacrifice it by mak- 

ing sewing silk, but that they should apply themselves 

to the first process of good flature for raw silk, which 

would, no doubt, be liberally purchased by English 

or French factors, and be more profitable than sewing 

silk, which in Europe is always made with imperfect 

or refuse cocoons.” — Western Tiller. 

New- York, Feb. 23, 1830. 


Geographical Distribution of the Vine.—The vine, 








therefore, occupies two belts on the earth’s surface, 
both in the warmer regions of the temperate zones ; its 
distribution in these, however, is by no means univer- 
sal, but from deficiency of cultivation in different coun- 
tries, from the customs, manner of life, and civilization 


With odour unusuai to-day. 


‘ For thither the lovers of nature’s delights, 
The patrons of fruits and of flow’rs, 
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of the people, and other causes, is subject to many in- 
terruptions. The elevation above the level of the sea 
occasions also gaps, and in this respect, De Candolle 
determines the highest limit in 45° of latitude, at 2460 
feet ; according to Wahlenberg, it amounts in the north 
of Switzerland, to not more than 1700, and in Hunga- 
ry to only 900. According to my own observations, 
2000 may be assumed for the southern declivity of the 
Alpine range: for the Appenines and Sicily at the ut- 
most 3000 feet. On Teneriffe according to Von Buch, 
the vine does not ascend above 2500. It is wanting in 
the high lands of tropical America; and with respect 
to thé particular spots within the tropics where it oc- 
curs insulated, the heights have not been accurately as- 
certained. ¢ 


Grafting Roses.—The sweet-briar is employed in 
Europe as the stocks for increasing choice kinds of 
roses. After taken from the fields they are cultivated 
for one or two years before the buds are inserted. 


Paper to Resist Humidity—Mr. Engle prepares 


. paper which will resist moisture ; to accomplish this, 


he dips unsized paper once or twice into a clear so- 
lution of mastic in oil of turpentine, and dries it by 
gentle heat. The paper, without becoming transpa- 
rent, has all the properties of writing paper, and may 
be used for the same purposes. It is especizlly re- 
commended for passports, workmen’s books, legal 
papers, &c. When preserved for years, it is free 
from injury, either by humidity, insects, or mice. It 
is further added, that ‘a solution of caoutchouc will 
produce even a still better effect —German Journal. 


New Species of Trees tn Mezico.—At a meeting 
of the Linnzan Society of London, 1st December 
last, an account was received of a botanical excursion 
from Jalapa and Papantla, (Mexico) by Dr. Scheide 
and Mr. F. Deppe, two German naturalists. Three 
new species of fir trees were discovered by those gen- 
4lemen, and a new species of sarsaparilla; a new spe- 
cies of oak was also discovered, growing in the et 
regions of Mexico, said to be the only insiance on re- 
cord of this genus (quercus) growing in such a iem- 
perature. 


Birds.—It has been a matter of speculative curiosity 
amongst’ a few social souls, who amuse themselves 
with propounding questions round the cheerful blaze 
of a Christmas fire, what becomes of the birds which 
die a natural death. Very few are ever found ; and it 
has been suggested that probably they hide themselves 
in holes, and die there. The host of sparrows, larks, 
crows, and rooks, which people the fields and hedges, 
must have some ‘ last home,’ some ‘ narrow house ;’ 
and perhaps some of your ornithological readers will 
instruct ihe fireside party for whom I request this in- 
formation, as to what really becomes of these little 
aerial inhabitants.— London Paper. 


Catterpillars—Amateurs in horticulture, who are 
desirous of preserving their gardens and choice plants 
from the unsightly devastations of the caterpillar dur- 
ing the summer, may effectually aitain that object by 
a careful and minute examination, at this time, of the 
chinks of fences, under the cooping of walls fissures in 
the bark of trees and other similar places ; where they 
will find the butterfly of the last season has, with in- 
stinctive care, deposited the germ of the future depre- 
dators, in the form of cocoons, &c. A few hours 








thus occupied will yield a rich harvest of satisfaction in 
the season of 
FouigE. 


Large Cattle.—Our citizens on several occasions 
recently have been treated with the sight of fat cattle 
of extraordinary size ; and we have never known our 
market so plentifully supplied with good beef as it has 
been throughout the present season. So much for the 
enterprise of our butchers! Our object, however, is 
not so much to compliment those meritorious purvey- 
ors, a8 to make mention of two mammoth beeves— 
one a London, the other a Virginia ox.—England 
against America, (as the sportsmen of the pit say,) and 
let us see who beats ! 

The London Times states that the Bradwell ox, ex- 
hibited at the Horse Bazaar in January last, weighed 
between four and five thousand pounds, was 17 hands 
high, and nearly 11 feet in length. On the other 
hand, ‘ 

The Charlestown (Jefferson County) Free Press of 
Wednesday last, contains an advertisement of Mr. 
John Yates, offering for sale an ox, described by cer- 
tificate as follows: ‘‘length from the extreme of his 
nose to the end of his tail, 14 feet 84 inches, (nearly 
four feet longer than John Bull’s Orx,) his girth 8 feet 
six inches ; his height to the top of his shoulders, 5 
feet 8$ inches,”—and still growing ! 

Will the philosophers of the Buffon School contend 
after this, that all animals degenerate in America ? 

Va. Paper. 


Planting Sweet Potatoes. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

Sirn,—In looking over the last year’s file of your in- 
valuable paper, I observe, in No. 2, a writer over 
the signature of ‘* Tyro,” gives an account of his 
mode of raising Sweet Potatoes from sprouts; and in 
No. 5, Mr. Jeffreys gives the result of his experiment 
made in a different way. A better mode than either, 
was iniroduced by the late Joseph Cooper, of Cam- 
den, New-Jersey, more than forty years since, and 
has been practised universally by the farmers in that 
state, who bring thousands of bushels of sweet pota- 
toes to the Philadelphia market. 


An account of Mr, Cooper’s plan is given by Dr. 
Mease, in his edition of Willich’s Domestic Encycio- 
peedia, article potato, published in the year 1803. A 
new and improved edition of this work was published 
a few years since, by Professor Cooper, of South 
Carolina. 

Respectfully, I am, your obedient servant, 
Rozert Carr. 

[The following is the plan of Mr. Cooper, referred 
to by Mr. Carr, which we copy from the Domestic 
Encyclopedia. | 

‘** Mr. Cooper plants his seed potatoes in a hot bed, 
and cuts off the sprouts, and plants them in their des- 
tined spots in the field. ‘Three or four sprouts are 
placed in one hill. The advantages of this method 
we, that the potatoes are raised at a more early peri- 
od than in the old way, much seed is saved, and the 
great trouble of weeding avoided; for the sprouts 
grow so fast, that they suffocate all rising plants in 
their immediate vicinity.” 

Bartram Botanic Garden, March 8, 1830. 
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